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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF SERVETUS, IN LETTERS TO TITE 


MORSE, 


JEDEDIAH 
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D. D.——-LETTER I. 
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[The following Letters were addressed by a learned Unitarian, in America, to 
Dr. Morse, of the same country.—The English language is not the native tongue 


of the wri: 
his sentences, 


er, which will account for some peculiaritie, in the construction of 
and for his use of words and idioms which on this side of the 


Atlantic, at le ast, will be esteemed illegitimate and uncouth.—The candid spi- 


rit which perv *s the ** Sketch, 


Dee. 1, 1807. 

Dear and respected Bir, 

Sennebier’s account of the fate 
of Michael Sorvetus at:Geneva, 
has beenalways considered by me 
as erroneous m many essential 
parts; so that, whatever claim he 
may have as a faithful and impar- 
tial historian, in other regards, 
he does not deserve, in my opl- 
nion, any credit in this point. 
Though you are prepossessed (par- 
don the expression) in his favour, 
your candour will not allow you 
to give a final judgment, 
you have weighed the arguments 
by which I shall try to impeach 
his veracity. 

As your kindness fayoured me 
in your acceptance of my sketch 
of Calvin’s lite, I shall avoid to 


before 


enter deeper into the discussion of 


VOL. V. 


” will, 
which it contains, be a recommendation of it to the Reader. 


information 
£d.t.] 


we trust, no less than th 


particular facts, than is necessary 
to explain the part which ‘that 
great reformer tuok in the suffer. 
ings of Servetus, 

I undertake this task with more 
ardour, Sir, as you imposed it 
upon me; and I flatter myself to 
have it in my power to produce 
evidences and facts, with which 
you could not be so well acquaint. 
ed;—facts and evidences, Sir, 
which, if known to Se nuebier, he 
has artfully glossed over, or ine 
dustriously passed by. 

It would, indeed, rather be a 
matter of surprise, if literary men, 
here in America, even of the first 
class, were thoroughly acquaint. 
ed, I do not say with any princi. 
pal historical fact of Europe’s 

continent, but with every material 
discussion ‘upon such points by 
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the learned in Germany, Holland, 
&c. as asimilar deficiency is be- 
yond question in Eng‘and, and 
vice versa. 

The English language, how. 
ever, is yet more known here and 
there on the Continent to a few 
learned and eminent divines, and 
more particularly to the connois. 
seurs in modern literature, than 
the authors of the Continent to the 
inhabitants of the British Isles. 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and La Fon- 
tainc; Montesquieu, Mably, and 
Raynal; Lavoisier, Chaptal, and 
Fourcroy; Winckelman, Klope 
stock, Rabener, Gellert, Haller, 
Gesner, and Schiller, are known 
to many in Hngland, who never 
heard or scarce are acquainted 
with the names of Werdenhagen, 
Thomasius, Boehmer, Semler, 
Bock, with a host of other writ. 
ers. The latter wrote almost ei- 
ther in Latin or German; were, 
pretty generally, voluminous writ- 
ers, who often did not, oftencould 
not, embellish their productions, 
and recommend them to foreign- 
ers, by a superior elegance of 
style. 

Sennebier may sustain a re. 
spectable character as an historian, 
in what regards the general con- 
cerns of his darling city; but his 
being an elegant writer, or his be- 
ing a Genevois, does, certainly, 
not give him a claim to infallibi- 
lity—is no presumption for his 
impartiality. It is true, the 
sprightliness, vivacity, acuteness, 
and ingenuity of the inhabitants of 
this elegant seat of arts and sci- 
ences, (the beloved t mporary re- 
sidence of wealthy Britons, before 
it was polluted by the French Re. 
volution,)are acknowledged by all 
foreigners; and the malignant 
pun, Genevois ! je nc vots rién de 


bon, quand je te vois, though 
from the mouth of a native of Ge. 
neva, must be considered rather 
the ebullition of disappointed mo. 
rosity than truth. However, “that 
Sennebier was there on the spot, 
and could obtain access to the 
best materials for his history,” as 
you observed, proves nothing in. 
deed, if he did not condescend to 
usethem. ‘There was no danger 
for Sennebier, that any errors or 
misrepresentations, it artfully ex. 
ecuted, would be detected; or, if 
detected, discovered by his fellow- 
citizens, who rather would have 
crowned him with oak, and ho 
noured him with a statue, if it 
had been in his power, no matter 
through what means, to have ob. 
literated an event, mourned by 
every Genevois of our days. 

This consideration applies with 
greater strength to the period in 
which Sennebier wrote, than if he 
had written fifty or a hundred 
years before. I need not to ine 
form you, Sir, that the citizens 
of Geneva could not bear patiently 
the insinuations, that religious 
persecution had fixed her seat for 
& long while in their city; that 
the elegant writers among them 
left nothing untried to colour this 
foul blot; that, long since, the 
rigour of Calvin’s tenets had been 
there mollified, according to some 
well-intentioned, well-informed, 
and liberal-minded, even to et. 
cess; that the encyclopaidistic 
apostles of infidelity, with theit 
usual unfairness and malice, when 
revelation can be attacked, ob- 
liquely branded Geneva’s reform- 
ed divines as Arminians, Sociti- 
ans, &c. with such success, that 
the candidates of the French Re- 
formed churches, in the cé-devant 
United Provinces, were sent ™ 
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later times to Lausanne, or kept this leaven of Popery : moderation 

at home, that they might not be towards errors was criminal in 

infected by the doctrines of mo- their sight. 

dern Geneva, ‘lo conclude this letter, IT shall 
I am confident of making itap- communicate the principal au. 

pear to you, upon discriminating thors, from which I borrowed the 

the materials which I shall bring ingredients of the sketches: to 

forward, that all the historians, copy with faithfulness and exact 

apologists, as well as antagonists ness is my only pretension. 

of the great reformer, do pretty Th. Beza vita Jo, Calvini. 

wellagreein a// the principal facts ; Ad, Selbajius ———-—— 

so that the only remaining differe dad. Revet. de Grotii libro pro 

ence between them seems, inhow pace Ecclesix, 


far the main fact may be extenu- Drelincourt apos. de Calvin. 
ated with fairness, or aggravated — Hottinger Hist. Eccles. Helvet. 
with truth. Tom. ii. page 544, 

I shall endeavour to write no- Jo. Angi. Verdenhagen apos. 


thing but naked truth, without -Servetiin Synopsi libr. Jo. Bodin 
anxiously examining if the una- de Republica. Amst. apud Janso- 
dorned facts shall acquit Calvin or nium, 1650, 

bring a verdict against him; and Al. de da Roche, who perused 
in this discussion truth will com- all the authentic acts of this une 
pel me to bring forward a proof, happy event. Bibl. Ang). T. ii. 
not only that Servetus was deeply Art. vil. p. 76. 

tinctured with the same virulent Jac. G. Chaufepie Dict. Hist. 
spirit, but that he actually de. et Crit, Tom. iv. p. 219-245 
fended the lawfulness of persecu- compared with 7. Bayle, Dict. 
tion: so that had the situation of Hist. et Crit. ‘Tom. i. p. 421. 
Calvin and Servetus been reversed, ‘Tom, ii. p. ui. 517. 504. Tom. 
the first would, perhaps, not have iv. p. 640. 

found more indulgence from the = Mosherm, Chancellor of the 
laiter, than he was.inclined to be- University of Gottingen, who made 
stow upon this unfortunate sufferer. use of a// the subsidies of La Roche, 
Both were not averse to the opi- besides several MS doeuments, in 
nion adopted by Austin,* and pa- his History of Servetus, published 
tronized by Francis Turretin,t 1727, who had been opposed by 
that the church only persecuted Armand de la Chapelle, in Cal- 
heretics, but with moderation, as vin’s defence, Bibl. raison, p. ii. 
nuisances to socicty. All the re- and iii. in which apology, Ar- 
formers, nearly, were tainted with mand has been deemed by many 


* Porro illud Hieronymi quo Ecclesia negatur aliquem persequi, non ita est in- 
telligendum, ué generaliter Ecclesia nullum persequatur, 8G quod nullum injuste 
persequatur. ‘* Non enim omnis persecutio eulpabilis est, sed rationabiliter here- 
ticos persequitur, sicut Christus persecutus est eos, quos de tempio expulit.” 

Lib. ti. adv. Manich 


+ Concludimus, Magistratum Christianum posse PO@NA CAPITALI in similes 

. . . ° 9 . 
pestes et hominum monstra animadvertere, sed ita ut extremisjtantum malis extrema 
remedia adhibcantur—ct in hismoderatio, &c. Quast xxxiv, § i, 
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of Calvin's admirers, to overshoot 
his mark, through various devia- 
tions from truth. 

Moshiim’s more elaborate and 
correct performance was repub- 
lished L[elmstad, 1748, Sto, in 
which edit.on he xscd @ number of 
MSS af the Senute of Geneva, 
which he partly joined to it. To 
this excellent performance, Mo. 
sheim published a Supplement, 
1750, Helmstad, to remove some 
new obrections. Sce Nova Acta 
Erud. 1751, p.297—S11. 

L” Abhe D’ Artigny’s Nouv. 
Mem, d’Hist. deCrit. et de Literat, 
tom. 1. 1749. 

Fr. Turretin last. Theol, El- 


Lancas/ey’s Plan of Education. 


encht. part 1. loci xvii. quest, 
24. page 373. 

H.V enema, Instit. Hist. Eccles, 
Vet.et N. T. vol. vii. in 4to, page 
461—483.  Leyd. 1783. who, 
with his usual acuteness and im. 
partiality weighed, as in a golden 
balance, all that was brought for. 
ward upon this subject ; and lastly, 

Fred. Sam. Bockrus, Hist. Ane 
titrinitariorum, Regiemonti and 
Lipsiz, vol. in. p. it. p. 323—395, 
1784. 

Permit me to remain with high 
consideration and esteem, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


CANDIDUS. 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROGRESS OF JOSIPH LANCASTER’S PLAN 


FOR THE EDUCATION OF POOR 


CHILDREN, AND THE TRAINING 


OF MASTERS FOR COUNTRY SCIIOOLS, 


———EE 


In the year 1798, Joseph Lan. 
caster opened a school in St. 
George’s Fields, for the educa. 
tion of the children of the poor, 
at a very reduced charge. In the 
prosecution or this work he was 
obliged to devise plans of econo. 
my, in order to diminish the ex. 
pense of books, paper, &c. and 
also a particular kind of discipline, 
that he meght be able to manage 
a large number of children, with- 
out the necessity of employing 
ushers or assistants with salaries. 
The present state of portection 
exhibited by his schools, is the ve- 
sult of numerous experiments and 
indetatigabie attention, during a 
number of years; and it is with 
gratiiuce and pleasure that he ac. 
knowledges the encouragement be 
has received fy m enlightened and 
benevolent invividuals, = which 
has, from time to Lime, operated as 
n powerful stimulus to pcrsevering 
excrion, 
i 


lo an carly stage of 


* 


his labours, he obtained the pas 
tronage and liberal support of the 
Duke of Bedford and Lord So. 
merville, who commenced a sub. 
scription for buildings necessary 
to form a large school-room, in 
order that his experiments in tule 
tion might be exhibited on a great 
number of children. This object 
wassoon accomplished: the school 
was opened as a free school, and 
children received to the number 
of seven hundred. The same be- 
nevolent personages, looking for- 
ward to the more general diffuston 
ot these benefits, were desirous 
that a plan should be established 
for training young men and _ lads 
as schoolemasters, that, by @ 
practical knowledge of the ime. 
proved modes of tuition, they 
might be qualified to superintend 
schools, to be formed in various 
parts of the kingdom upon the 
same plan. ‘The instituuon m 
the Borough Road, therefore, 
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consists of free schools for boys 
and girls, and an establishment 
for boarding, clothing, and train- 
ing up young men and women for 
schoolemasters and  school.mis- 
tresses, so as to qualify them to 
undertake the charge of new 
schools. ‘To this school and esta- 
blishment, the king and queen, 
the prince of Wales, the prin- 
cesses, and the royal dukes, have 
extended their patronage and an- 
nual bounty, 

For a detail of the precise na- 
ture of this plan, Joseph Lancas 
ter must refer to his printed book, 
titled, ** Improvements in Edu- 
eation;”? but its distinguishing 
features are these :— 

t. ‘That by his system of order 
and rewards, together with the 
division of the school into classes, 
and the assistanee of monitors, 
one master is able to conduct a 
school of one thousand children. 

2. That by printing a spelling- 
book, or any other lessons for 
reading, in a large type, upon 
one side of the paper, and pasting 
the sheets thus printed ona paste- 
board, they may, when suspended 
to anail, against the wall, be read 
by any number of children ;—a 
method whereby one boek will 
serve for a.whole school, instead 
ot a book for exch child. 

3. That by the introduction of 
writing upon slates, and one boy 
spelling to his whole class any 
certain word, the boys in the 
class will instantly write it, going 
on in this manner for an hour or 
more, so that boys may write 
aud spell one hundred words in 
the course of a morning :—a me- 
thod wh reby five hundred boys 
may spell and write the same word 
at the same instant of lime 

4. An entire new method of 
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instruction in arithmetic, wholly 
superseding the former method of 
setting sums in cyphering books, 
or using books, as Walkinghame’s 
or Dilworth’s Assistant for the 
four first rules :—a plan whereby 
any child who can read, may 
teach arithmetic with the utmost 
certainty. 

5. ‘The expense ef education is 
reduced to avery trifling sum. 
Schools for three hundred children 
may be supported at the rate of 
seven shillings per annum for 
each child; and for a greaternume 
ber of children, it may be reduced 
to four shillings per annum for 
each child. 

And, lastly, while Joseph Lan. 
caster is anxious to lay the foun- 
dation of religious and moral 
principles in the yeuthful mind, 
he studiously avoids introducing 
controverted theological points, 
and in short, every thing which 
is peculiar to any sect or party. 
The Holy Scriptures is the only 
religious book taught in the school, 
—for here, as Sir. W. Jones exe 
presses it, we have ** purer moe 
rality than can_ be collected from 
any other book in any language ;” 
or, as Locke has well observed, 
a volume which has ** God for its 
author, salvation for its end, and 
truth, without any mixture of 
error, for its subject.” By pro. 
ceeding upon this broad aud gene- 
ral basis, there 1s nothing repul- 
sive to the feelings of any parti- 
cular sect, but the doors of his 
schools are thrown open to receive 
the whole community. 

The good which must arise from 
the extension of these elementary 
schools, cannot be calculated : 
their influence upon the morals 
and conduct of the lower orders 
of society has already been expe- 
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rienced ; and we may ‘entertain 
more than a hope, that they will 
not fai! to diminish the number of 
crimes, cherish and promote vir- 
tuous dispositions among the great 
mass of the people, and thus most 
materially contribute to the hap- 
piness and security of the state. 
In some places where J. Lancas- 
ter has established schools, by the 
committees dividing the children 
into different bodies, and con. 
ducting them to the several places 
for worship, hundreds of child. 
ren are taken in an orderly mans 
ner to attend divine service, who 
formerly profaned the Lord’s day 
by idle and riotous conduct in the 
streets. 

In the Borough school alone, 
4000 children have been edu. 
cated, whose parents were ef the 
poorest description ; and hitherto 
no instance has been noticed of 
any one of these being charged 
with a criminal offence in any 
court of justice. In this school 
the progress .of the children in 
learning is rapid. It is no un- 
common thing for one or two 
hundred boys to obtain tickets 
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school-room in the course of 
single week ; such instances now 
rarcly occur. A lad, who only 
eight months ago could neither, 
write nor cypher, is now head mo. 
nitor of the school, having ob. 
tained his learning in the act of 
teaching others. ‘The general im. 
provement of the children is ob. 
vious and striking ; and many of 
the parents have voluntarily ex- 
pressed their satisfaction. This 
school was organised by a young 
man, not nineteen years of age, 
an apprentice to Joseph Lan. 
caster, 

In the town of Swansea is a 
school, in which 270 children are 
now educating. Itis conducted 
by an excellent young man, who 
had his education in the school at 
the Borough Road, and acted as 
one of J. Lancaster’s earliest mo- 
nitors. ‘This school is in bigh or. 
der, and the accounts of the im- 
provements of the scholars very 
satisfactory. 

, At the request of a number of 
gentlemen, belonging to the unl 
versity of Cambridge, and by per- 
mission of the vice-chancellor, 


of commendation datly, and mores Joseph Lancaster explained the 


than one hundred to have rewards 
for merit in the course of a single 
week, The improvement in mo. 
rals, and the habits of order 
among the children who are edu- 
cated on this system, in town or 
country, is of the most gratify- 
Ing nature. " 

At Bristol, a school for 300 
children has been opened, and 
the order is so complete, that a 
boy of thirteen can keep school 
as well as the master. At its 
commencement, profaneness was 
so common among the children, 
that it was not unusual for 70 or 
80 to be found swearing in the 


principles of his plan of education 
in a public lecture in the town 
hall of that place, and a school 
was formed with the particular 
sanction and support of gentlemen 
of the first respectability in the 
university, who constituted them- 
selves a committee for its manages 
ment. 
about 230 boys, and although it 
has not been opened above six 
months, the improvement of the 
children is very considerable. 

At Canterbury, a royal free 
school has also been established, 
with the sanction of the may, 
the members in parliament for thé 
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city, several aldermen, the de- 
puty-licutenant of the county, 
and a number of respectable cit- 
zens. Among the subscribers are 
Gen. Cartwright, aid-duecamp 
to the king, and several military 
‘The number of children 
who, only 12 
months ago, were destitute of 
any instruction. ‘The following 
extract from the half-yearly re- 
port of the committee in July last 
presents a most striking example 
of the utility of these schools. 

‘* The committee of the Canter. 
bury royal free school, have the 
pleasure to report to the subserib. 
ers, that, since the opening of the 
school, on the Ist of January, 
$21 boys have been admitted, 
many of whom are above ten years 
of age. Of these children, above 
100 who did not know the alpha- 
bet, have learned to read, and 
there are more than 250 now be- 
ing taught to write; likewise, 
that when the school was opened, 
very few had received any instruc- 
tion in arithmetic, but that now 
120 have commenced, and several 
of them have made considerable 
progress.” 

The school at Dover, establish- 
ed by John Jackson, Esq. M. P. 
for that place, has been already 
productive of much good. ‘The 
children mostly belong to sea-far- 
ing people, and it was said, “ if 
you can bring these boys into or- 
der, you can do any thing.” This, 
however, was accomplished with 
small exertion, by one of J. Lan- 
caster’s lads, only seventeen years 
ofage. This school consists of 
near 200 boys, many of whom 
have learnt to read and write in 
the course of the present year. 

The city of Rochester has fol- 
lowed these noble examples, J. 


olficers. 


is above 400; 
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Lancaster having explained his 
plans ina public lecture at the 
town-hall, the proposition for a 
school wasseconded by the mayor, 
aud met with general approbation, 
A school for 200 boys has since 
been established, and great cre. 
dit is due to the committee for 
their philanthropic zeal in pro. 
moting the education of the poor, 
Their monthly returns, which are 
kept with great exactness, exhibit 
the great progress which the child- 
ren make, 

A school upon the same plan 
has been established at Lynn, 
under the sanction of the clergy, 
and most of the respectable inha« 
bitants. ‘The expense is defrayed 
by a subscription, to which the 
members of parliament for this 
place most liberally contribute. 
‘T'his school consists of 230 boys, 
and is in an excellent state of 
organization ; and it is stated in 
the school-master’s report, that 
in November last he had 20 boys 
in the Rule of Three, who did 
not know figures in the preceding 
May. 

The Duke of Bedford, deeply 
impressed with the importance of 
extending these schools through. 
out the nation, has established one 
at Woburn, fora large number of 
boys. ‘The duke and duchess oc. 
casionally visit theschool, and take 
great interest in the improvement 
of the children. 

To these may be added the fol. 
lowing schodls now formed and 
forming on J. Lancaster’s plan, 
but which can only be briefly 
enumerated, 

Maiden Bradley, Deptford, 
Leicester, several in Cheshire, 
Maidstone, Cheadle, Liverpool, 
Flull, Carlisle, Portsmouth, Os- 
westry, Manchester, Exeter, 
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Ramscate, 
Edinburgh, Clewer, n 
sor Birmin wn. Lowman. 


rr Nobel 
Watch - &c. &c. XC Zid ss Ve 


Seaford Brighton, 
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ral in [reiand. 
fn short, the public appear t 
feel so warm an tut resi m ct 


cause of education, that J. L. is 
comstarliy Feceripbst a Po" DOMS 
from tresh places for as-istuace ta 
the formation of schools. Dhes 
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the advantages of fis system are 
not confined to his 
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bene fit. 

spreading Upon ihe ( 
America. Lin New 1. rk, a schoo: | 
has been established for 180 chiid. 
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stead of net ocal 


The p 20 Bp even how 


ren, which bas erven su 
seni satisfaction, that th y now 
propose to enlarge their premises, 
SO as to accommodate trom 5 to 
700 children. 
New York isabout to be tollowed 
in other U nited 
States. 

As education can be afforded 
more 
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parts Gt the 


on terms S8oO ea@sv, 


nothip2 
is required for the establishment 
of a school in any district, than 


the union of a number ot benevo- 
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For the guidance of those benevolent 
persons who may wish to cstublsh 
schools, a tract is published, titled, 
“ Instructions for the Formation and 


Conducting of a >ociety, for the Educe 
tion of the Children of the Labourmg 
Classes of the People, according to the 


Genera’ Principles of the Lancasteraa 
or British Plan.’ which may be hada 
the Free Schvol, aad of Darton and Hat 
vey. §§, Gracechurch-Street, and of 
all booksellesy in town an country, 
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price Va.e Mad Loe. 








THE QUESTION OF A LITURGY DISCUSSED.—LEfTER 1. 


——EE 


To the Edit Ls of the 
Norwich, Nov. 26, 1800, 
SIR, 
Your correspondent, “ Primi- 
Uivus, has again brought into 
discussion the long - contested 


question, of the propriety and ex- 


Month ly Ren 8 tory. 

pediency of the adoption of af 
Unitarian Liturgy. [Vol.iv. 358.| 
Two letters have been wrtten 2 
reply tohim; but, if you tbwi 
with me, that the question is net 


exhausted, you will perbaps 
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and not till then, began the use 
of written forms. Tt was not till 
the spirit of prayer was driven 
from their hearts, that they had re- 
course to any artificial helps. The 
introduction of liturgies was one 
of the corruptions of the fourth 
century; and it is very certain, 
that it was not till then that a 
written form was everused. The 
sole reasons for this innovation, 
as we learn from the testimony of 
the Christian writers of that time, 
were those which I have stated 
above. It was not because those 
who used a written form were cone 
vinced of its necessity or utility : 
no 5—-ignorance and laziness were 


Objection to a Liturgy. 


the parents of a liturgy.  Thiy, 
no doubt, was altered and in. 
creased by the orders of successive 
popes and councils, ull, at last, 
it ended in that precious heap of 
absurdity, the massebook. Now, 
then, I would ask any serious and 
rational Christian, is this autho. 
rity (and I know of no better) suf- 
ficient to warrant the adoption of 
a litur vy ? 

I shall, with your permission, 
resume this subject in another 
letter ; and in the mean time, 
subscribe myself, 

Your sincere well-wisher, 

An UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN, 





OBJECTION 


TO A LITURGY. 


——eEeoo 


To the Editor of the 


Ipswich, Nov. 1809. 
SIR, 

Without rehearsing the argu. 
memts, adduced for and against 
the use of a liturgy, I wish to 
submit to the consideration of 
your readers, whether any dissen. 
ters, Unitarian, or of any other 
denomination, can consistently 
urge the general adoption of a 
form of words, which, however 
unexceptionable it may appear in 
the present day, might produce 
evils of a similar description to 
those, under which the Unitarians 
amongst the clergy of the esta. 
blishment at present labour. Had 
there been any great advantage in 
the weekly repetition of the same 
words, a more obvious effect 
would have been produced. Dr. 
Clarke’s Reformed Liturgy was 
altered by the Riv, Mr. Lind. 
say, again varied by Dr. Disney, 
and has received another emenda. 
tion from the Rev. Mr. Belsham. 


Monthly Repository. 


Let each minister and each soci« 
ety remain at perfect liberty to 
choose for themselves, and to vary 
their mode and their expressions 
as they think fit. Uniformity was 
the rock on which Constantine's 
best intentions were wrecked ; and 
the desire of ensuring uniformity 
has been the bane of religious li. 
berty in every age wherein it has 
been attempted, 

I acknowledge, that whilst I 
commend the zeal, and wish not 
to detract from the praise due to 
the labours of the Unitarian asso- 
ciations, in different parts of the 
British empire, I look to them 
with a jealous eye, lest the spirit 
of priestcraft should possess the 
ministers of the districts, and une 
dermine the pile of religious freee 
dom, erected by our truly illuse 
trious ancestors. As Unitarianism 
has never, by what I account 
the special grace or favour of God, 
been permitted to become the 
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ration, and in concert with the 
most pertect liberty. 
Your's, 





established religion in any em- 
states so it Is to be hoped, 
that itwill never triumph but un- 


pire or 





derthe banner of universal tole. 


A NONCONFORMIST. 


ae ee ee 


OF STRICTURES 


NEW 


ESTIMATE 


ON THE 
TESTAMENT. 


IMPROVED VERSION OF THE 


—~LETTER I. 





To the Editor of the 
Feb. 7, 1810, 
SIR, 

I have derived considerable 
pleasure from observing the de- 
gree of attention which has been 
excited by the appearance ot the 
Improved Version of the New 
Testament, and especialiy trom 
the examination to which the 
work has been submitted In your 
instructive pages. It plainly ap. 
pears, that a taste for scriptural 
knowledge is more widely diffused 
than some persons conceive ; aud 
that, at cast, one denomination 
of Christians is unwilling to take 
things upon trust, and to acqui- 
esce in the justness of a transla. 
tion, merely because it is made 
by men whom they highly regard. 
The tact is much otherwise among 
a body of peuple by whom they 
are Oppose d. Preach rs, who are 
in reputation with that sect, pos- 
sess an influence over them little 
Short of what is acquired and ex. 
ercised by Romish priests over 
their credulous disciples. rom 
such an authority there is no ap- 
peal, kvery publication, be its 
merits what they may, of a minis- 
ter of this description, is sure of 
obtaining their approbation: the 
volumes which he recommends, 
they eagerly purchase ; and those 
of which he expresses his dislike, 
they as carefully forbear to read. 

The class of Christians with 


* Mon. Rep, Vol. iii. 


Monthly Repository. 


whom the undertaking of an Im. 
proved Version originated, and by 
whom it has chiefly been encou- 
raged, iot in the habit of 
cailung any one master, except 
lim whose name they bear, and 
whose will they are sincerely de. 
sirous of knowing and obeying, 
They have, therefore, not hest« 
tated to form and to declare their 
opinion of this volume, as their 
respective tastes and judgments 
dictate. And they rejoice, that, 
while the publication has been 
subjected to the ordeal of eclectic 
and quarterly reviewers, and 1s 
to be honoured with the animad. 
versions of a zealous divine of the 
establishment, itis remarked up- 
on bv friends as wellas foes; and 
that even they who think favoure 
ably of its general design and exe 
ecution, are not backward to exe 
pose what they consider as its ere 
rors and defects, 

Some of the strictures bestowed 
upon it,-I will endeavour to estle 
mate as fairly as I am able. 

A correspondent of your’s, un 
der the signature of W. H.* -has 
represented what he deems glaring 
impropriecties in this version. The 
vagueness and injustice of his style 
of criticism, have been strongly 
exposed by one of the editors: 
and, in a short paper, which 
you honoured with insertion 
in your first number for the last 
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pp» 675, &c. 
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ear,* I pointed out two remarke 
able instanves. in which the ob. 
jector had seen fit to rebuke with- 
out previ usly understanding. [ 
shall now only add, that, had 
he case required it, the illustra- 
tion might have been made tn 
many similar examples. 
Theclozust Tam content to leave 
inthe hands of ove of the editors, 
and in those of Pramitivus, whose 
observations on the force ol TP 
(the reading in Griesbach’s text 
of 1 Tim. iit. 16.) are confirmed 
by Michaclis.f It is remarkable 
enough, that while your reviewer 
blames the editors for their occa. 
sional! dd partures trom Griesbach, 
Theoloocus accuses them of im 
plicitly tollowing this guide, who, 
** though not blind, was often In 
the dark.” = It is still more cu. 
rious to perceive, that, in one 
place, Th ologus expresses great 
reeret, that the editors did not 
use the confidence which their 
mest justly claimed in 
an entirely new trans- 


abilitie | 


producip 


lauon;y while, in another, he 
Intiiutes, that they are deticient 
Insound erimtienl talents !I 


One of your correspondents, 
who signs himsclfae untry school. 
mastcr, (vol. 1s. 260,) Complains, 
that terms and phrases are retamed 
tn the lmproved Version, which 
the om Lik ol roaders may consice r 
as urtavourable to Unittarianisim. 
But his complaint ts really an 
culogium on the hdelity of the 
eat) , who ure desirous that 
thor readers Juage = ol Sciiplure 
from ils sense, rather than its 
Whither it was advise 


al le, thet the work shou! i CUlle 


Mon. Rep. vol. iv. PD. 25. 
I 


ta'n any doctrinal notes, isa 
quesiion which I shall not now 
However, ¢ will remind 
the ¢ runtry schoolmaster that it 
is one thing to translate the Scrip- 
tures, and another to paraphrase 
and expound them. 

Your reviewer of the Improved 
Version has executed his office 


aiscuss, 


with very commendable diligence, 
faithfulness and candour: and, 
whenever a new edition is called 
lor, | trust that advantage will 
be taken of some of his friendly 
hints. Of the critiques which 
have hitherto appeared upon the 
work, I regard this as best en. 
titled to attention. Hence, I 
shall beg leave to accompany the 
writerin his remarks ; principally, 
with the view of shewing where, 
and on what grounds, my con 
clusions diifer from his. 
hic wishes that the common 
translation had been adopted as 
the basis of the Improved Version, 
and Newcome’s as the general 
vuide in correcting it. Now, it 
tt may be sufficient to answer that 
ot the English translations of the 
New Testament, which have been 
pubsshed from 1011 down to 
801, none isequal to Newcome’s 
tor an union of simplicity and fi. 
delity. With more correctness 
aud precision than the atithorised 
version, and with the advantage 
of a more accurate text, it has 
the merit of retaining more of the 
style end manner of this translae 
tion than any former publication 
An imporiant point 
was therefore gained by the see 
lection of such a work as the basis 
ol ap imuproved version; ¢ specially 


ot the wind, 






t Mon. Rep. vol, iii. pp. 671; &e. 
&c. Marsh's Trans.) vol. ii. Pp. 519. 
| Vol. iv. 95. 

















































as the eminence of the late pri- 
mate of Ireland, as a_ biblical 
scholar, is almost universally ad- 
mitted. Nor cen I be of opinion, 
that the editers would have acted 
wisely or honestly in choosing for 
the ground-plot of their labours, 
a translation which made 
of necessity from a corrupt and 
detective text. That the Jm. 
proved Version is not more like 
that published by authority, no 
man can rationaily lament, who 
viatious as justi. 


Was 


looks upon the d 
fied by a regard to precision, faith- 
fulness and purity. 

‘The cencral excellence of New- 
translation is a fact of 
which those persons do not scem 
to be AWATeS, who complain that 
not 


come’s 


an entirely new version was 
attempted, instead of an limproved 
one. I suspect, that 
these objectors are very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the difficul- 
tics of such an undertaking. 

Your reviewer properly begins 
with some observations on the 
text employed by the editors, 
And, tor the most part, I cannot 
his sirie. 


mace 
indeed, 


question the justness of 
tures under this head. I certainly 
wish, that we had been distiuc ly 
informed what text is used, and 
that ample and satisfactory rea. 
sons had been given for every de- 
parture from thatefGniesbach, It 
is the subject, however, of gratetul 
reflection, that the editors have 


availed themselves so largely of 


the diligence and sagacity of this 
learned man, — For an additional 
proot that the preference avowed, 
on almost every occasion, by Uin- 
larian critics for Griesbach’s text, 
does not arise trom their theolo- 
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gical prepossessions, I will refer 
to Matt. xix. 17. as it sfauds in 
the lnproved Version and in Gries- 
bac h, 

lL iurther subscribe to most of 
the reviewer's sentiments on the 
subject of critical conjecture, and 
the impropriety of admitting it 
into the formation of the text of 
the New Testament. At the same 
tine, it ought to be recollected, 
that we are to judge of the pree 
nonderating evidence of MSS. not 
so much by the number of them, 
as Ly their age and character. 

In some instances, (as Matt. 
x. 8. xxii. 14,) the editors ape 
pear to have contented themselves 
with the text in Griesbach’s 
former edition, and with sufficient 
closeness to have followed New. 
come, who translated from that 
edition. 

Vol. iv. p. 156. The words 
in Mar. ii, 26. ** in the days of 
Abiathar the high priest,’’ they 
are not, I think, justified in 
omitting. Michaelis has sugyest. 
ed what I take to be a very pro. 
bable explanation of the meaning 
of this clause, on which, he says, 
‘¢ many disputes have 
been waste 

P. 158. In Ephes. iv. 29, both 
Griesbach have the 
rea liny YyEbas. 

P. 216. J tully concur with 
the revic Wer as TO the linpropriety 
of printing 2 Peter ii. in Italics. 

Ib. 217. He states the num. 
ber of alterauions actua!ly made 
in Neweome as amounting to 
about 750, but adds, that many 
of them are in Cases of irequent 
vecurrence, Consequently, the 
whole nutnber must be much re. 
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duced; a circumstance which 
tT) tha surprise of Epistle, the editors of the [, Vy 
refer us to Whitby, in my copy 


My serve to | 
his readers and his own, 

Ib. 276. 1 pass over many 
texts, concerning Whie h ] eith &r 
agrer with the reviewer, OF do 
not difler materially from him. 
As to Heb. 1. 2. the instances 
are so few in which cia, with the 
force of for, precedes a genitive, 
as to create a@ stiong presumpe 
tion agaist this rendering in the 
inp wed Version, 

— 279, 280.  Ilis remarks 
on the translation of nouns which 
are without the article, and on 


th rtance of uniformity in 
the f rendering the same 


phrasesi cy in the original, are 
both just in themselves, and well 
illustrated and applied. The late 
Principsl Campbell, is distinguish-= 
ed above most iranstators of the 
Ne iB. by his obscrvance of the 
latter of thera, 

— 281. Gal. v. 21. (I. V.) 
surthers. ‘The reviewer has no 
ground for stating and regretting, 
that Newcome’s murihercr and 
murther have been uniformly 
changed. Nor, perhaps, is this 
the only example of the contrary. 


By the way, on vi. 11. of this 


of whose parap'rase, however, 
nothing occurs upon the verse, 
The reference should have been 
less general, 

The notes, whatever they are, 
in the I, V. must stand upon their 
own merits. It was perfectly 
competent to the reviewer to exe 
amine into the propricty of insert. 
ing any which are simply theolo. 
gical, But, as such have actu. 
ally found admission, it might 
now be useless to prolong the dis. 
cussion. 

In my next letter I propose to 
notice the animadversions of the 
Eclectic reviewers on the I. V. 

lam, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
N. 


P.S. I take this opportunity 
of reminding the editors of the 
I, V. that in their introduction to 
it, they represent Ephrem, the 
Syrian, as living in the sixth, ie 
stead of the fourth century. 





MRS. CAPPE, ON THE LATE REV. N. CAPPE’S PRINCIPLES OF 
SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


York, Feb. 5, 1810. 
SIR, 
Allow me to express, through 
the medium of your impartial 


to see it, that his Critical Disser- 
tations, of which it devolved upon 
me to be the editor, will one day 
be more generally appreciated ace 


Miscellany, the unteigned plea. 
sure I receive in seeing from time 


to ume, that the principles of 


scriptural interpretation, adopted 
by my late honoured husband, 
begin Slow ly to make their Way, 
and to justify the pleasing antici- 
pation, although I may not live 
] 


cording to their real value. This, 
it is true, isof no importance to 
him ; but if, as I firmly believe, 
they are founded in truth, it 3 
of the greatest importance in an 
age of philosophical investigation 
like the present, to the interests of 
that gospel, to its receiving (ace 
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cording to the apestle’s phrase) 
‘¢ free course and veing glorified 5” 
on which, in respect to the futu- 
rities of another life, all our hopes 
are ultimately founded. ‘Two in. 
stances of this sort occur in your 
last number, which I have just 
received. Mr, M‘Intyre gives a 
similar solution of the import of 
the phrases, ‘* coming into the 
world,” ** being sent down from 
heaven,” &c. with Mr. Cappe ; 
and as it does not appear that he 
has seen the Dissertations, it sup- 
lies the independent testimony 
of another able and ingenious cri- 
tic, to the soundness of the gene. 
ral principles on which it is 
founded, The express meaning 
indeed of these phrases, is not 
particularly examined inthe Dis. 
sertations; but they are quoted 
as referring, not to the birth of 
Christ, but to the commencement 
of his public ministry, in illustr: 
tion -of the interpretation there 
given of somewhat similar phrase- 
ology in the proem of John’s 
gospel; particularly in notes (c) 
and (p) vol. i. pp. 22, 37, 50. It 
happens, however, that I have 
among Mr. Cappe’s papers, a 
particular examination of these 
very phrases, leading to the same 
result as that deduced by Mr. 
M‘Intyre, which I will endeavour 
to arrange and transcribe, if you 
will have the goodness to insert 
it, in a future number, for his 
satisfaction, and for that, as I 
also hope, of many others of your 
readers. 

The learned and ingenious pa- 
per signed ** Geron,” is the second 
instance to which I refer, of ob. 
jections formed by other minds to 
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that hypothesis of the Temptation, 
which has probably hitherto, as 
he justly observes, been con. 
sidered us the least objectionable, 
[ am not competent to say, what 
were the grounds on which Mr. 
Cappe was led to differ so entirely 
from Mr. Farmer, but | know he 
was a writer sohighly esteemed by 
him, that he would not have 
done it lightly. It was his usual 
method in scriptural research, 
hot only to state the final result 
of his unwearied, patient and 
diligent investigation, but to state 
the reasons which led to it, not 
so much, however, with reference 
to any pre-established opinions, 
as to the simple developement of 
that interpretation which appear. 
ed to harmonize most completely 
with the manners, customs, and 
phrascology of the times; with 
the actual circumstances of the 
Jewish people, their erroneous 
expectations and unfounded pre. 


judices; together with the ‘cha. 


racter, views and objects of the 
several speakers or writers; but 
except in its agreement with 
Jewish phraseology, and with the 
particular views of the narrator, 
much light could not be thrown 
from these sources on the subject 
in question.— The notes allixed to 
the Life of Christ, which I have 
lately published, are deduced 
from the same principles ; and, 
if they should not contribute to 
its present popularity, they will, 
I hope, eventually ensure its fue 
ture more extensive usefulness. 
I am, Sir, with great esteem, 
Your much obliged servant, 
CATH, CAPPE. 
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A LETTER, REFUSED BY 


THE 


EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, 


SV ———— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Sheffield, Ieb. 17, 1810. 
SIR, 

In December last, I addressed 
the following letter to the iiditor 
of the Evangelical Magazine. As 
its principal object was to correct 
some crroneous statements which 
had appeared in that publication, 
I did think, Sir, that the persons 
who conduct the work, would 
gladly have embraced an oppor- 
tunity of removing any false ime 
pressions, which, through their 
means, might have been made 
upon ihe public mind. Tam de. 
ceived. in their aumber tor Ja. 
nuary, they merely notice the 
receipt of the letter, without the 
least intimation of their intention 
respecting it; and in the number 
for the present month they give, 
in the following laconic note to 
correspondents, a proof at once 
of their imparuality and their 
good manners. 

** Our custom is merely to 
make acknowledgments, without 
assigning, except 1n extraordinary 
cases, the reason for the non-in. 
sertion of pieces, which do not suit 
our purpose.” 

All errors certainly ought to 
be corrected through the medium 
ot the publications in which they 
were originally given to the world ; 
but when an opportunity.to do 
this is evaded or refused, no re. 
source is left for counteracting 


their effects, but in the pages of 


those liberal and independent pe. 
riodical works, which are open 
to Christians of every denomina. 
tion. I shall, therefore, make no 
apology for requesting au early 


place in your Repository ; and 
as the letter itself will sudiciently 
explain the nature and character 
oi those circumstances, which wave 
been so iojudici usly ohtruded 
upon the pubic attention, [| am 
pared the necessiiy ot making 
them the subject ot any prelatory 
remarks. 

I cannot conclude, bowever, 
without expressing my strong dis. 
approbation of the conduct of 
these evangelical authors and edie 
tors—men, sectarian zeal 
overpowers their love of truth; 
who are 


W LLOst 


not ashamed to delude 
thi lower Classes of the people by 
cant and sophistry ; and who are 
content to. bolster up their own 
peculiar creeds by the arossest 
misrepresentations, b. 


———— es 


To the Editor of the Evangelical 
Magazine. 
SIR, 

In ;our Magazine for November, I 
have just read an account of the death 
of A G , Esq. of S In 
offering to your acceptance some brief 
remarks upon tuis article, it is my intene 
tion, not tomake your publication a vee 
hicle for my own theological tenets, but 
merely to correct a few errors and mise 
representations into which | think che 
author has fallen. in the fourth column 
is the following passage. 

Fe (his friend) was highly gratified 
to find such a disposition as now ape 
peared in him to renounce atheistical, 
deistical, Socinian, and other errors and 
delusions, which he has formerly eme 
braced and mainrained.” 

The writer of this article knew Mr. 
G for the last eigiiteen years of his 
life, and has had many opportunities of 
becoming well acquainted with his sene 
timents upon religious subjects. He 
can, therefore, confidently assure you 
Sir, that this gentleman, atno period 
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his life, embraced those tenets which 
are usually termed Sccinian. On the 
contrary, previously to his conviction of 
the truth of Christianity, he ridiculed 
them as idle tales; and after that con- 
viction, he uniformly opposed them as 
false doctrines, with all that ardour and 
enthusiasm which belonged to his cha- 
racter. Imshort, Mr. G—— wasa ricid 
Trinitarian, a zealous supporter and de- 
fender of the articles of the Church of 
England, and, of consequence, his reli- 
gious tenets were really and properly 
those which are now generally known 
by the name of Calvinistic. [ do not 
charge Figlinus with a falschood in this 
instance, but it is evident, that he has 
been misinformed; and, I trust, that 
he will be cautious in any future state- 
ments of this nature. not to present the 
public with any circumstances, for the 
truth of which he has not indisputable 
authority 

Icannot, however, so readily acquit 
him of that wilful misrepresentation, 
and that studied perversion of the 
truth, which are but too conspicuous in 
some parts of his account. He fre- 
guently connects the words infidelity, 
Deism and Socinianism, as if they were 
synorimous terms. Now, Sir, he can- 
not be ignorant of the very great dif- 
ference which exists between the senti- 
ments of a Dei-t and those of a Socinian. 
He must know, that the latter believes 
in the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures ; the mission, the miracles, the 
death and resurrection of Christ ; his 
triumph over death and sin, and his 
promises of eternal life to all who obey 
him. These glorious facts are the foun- 
dation of the Socinian’s creed, and from 
them, connected with the sublime doc- 
trines of the gospel, he deduces the ob- 
ligations to a pure and holy life. Is this 
Deim? But, to enlarge on such a 
subject would waste the time and insu!t 
the understanding of your readers. ‘Lhe 
motives of the writer are sufficiently 
evident. Thousands of the common 
people in this country, who well know 
that a Deist does not believe the Bible, 
are very imperfectly acquainted with 
the tenets of a Socinian: what, then, 
could be intended by the indiscriminate 


| use of these terms, but to inculeate the 


belief, that infidels, Deists and Socinians 
are person. of sinular views, sentiments 
and characters, Viglinus cannot forbear 
indulging in the vulgar cant about 
Ceath-bed scenes; He says, that “many 
VOL. ¥. 
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Socinians have renounced their opinions 
with horror at the approach of death.” 
And further, that “ the shores of death 
exhibir not a single instance of failure in 
evan-elical hope.” What ke means by 
this last passage is not very clear, for 
the uncouthness of the metaphor has 
obscured the sense; but if he intends 
to say, that no Calvinist ever experi- 
enced despair, terror, or depression of 
mind, in his last hours, T have one ob- 
jection to the assertion, viz. that it is 
not true. Individuals of all religious 
pe-suasions have, in those awful mo- 
ments, languished under very distressing 
debility of mind, and been harassed by 
dreadful terrors of the imagination. But 
these effects are often produced by the 
irresistible influence of pianlen causes 5 
and I think a wise man would hesitate 
to defend a favourite theory by conclu- 
sions drawn from such precarious phe- 
nomena. In answer to the former part 
of the quotation, | would refer Figlinus 
to the venerable names of Lardner, 
Priestley and Lindsey, and then ask 
him, whether Socinian views of Chris« 
tianity possess sufficient energy to en- 
force » life of piety and virtuc, and to 
support the mind in the hour of death. 

Your correspondent observes, that 
** the religion of Deists is only calculated 
for worldly ease, and cannot be the 
system of salvation revealed in the gos- 
pel.” Pray, what does he mean by the 
“ religion of Deists?” And what nee 
cessity was there to inform the world, 
that Deisra cannot be the Christian res 
velation? Surely nothing, but the dee 
sire of coupling Socinianism with Deism 
could have led to this palpable ab.ur- 
dity. 

In the third column, where Mr. G— 
is charged with proianeness, I find an 
other proof of inaccuracy. It is well 
known in this place, that he was not a 
profane character; and, during the 
many yearsin which I have enjoyed the 

leasure of his society, I can truly af- 
firm, that, in my presence, he neve¢ 
gave utterance to a single profane sen 
timent or expression. And here it 
me to indulge a short tribute of affection 
to the memoy of a man, whose incor- 
ruptible integrity commanded respect, 
whose gentleness of manners conciliated 
esteem, and whose active benevolence 
will be long and gratefully remembered 
by the very numerous objects of his 
bounty. 

From some of the above Observations, 
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the aid of sophistry, however splendid, © ‘¢ 


and misrepresentation, however ingeaj, 
ous. Her temple admits none but the» 
graceful decorations of Christian chy 


it will follow, that the tedious verbiage 
with which Figlinus has thought proper 
to introduce his account of Mr. G-——'s 
death, founded upon the notion of his 
being a Socinian, is entirely 04 eon 
and inappropriate; and should he favour 
the public with any farther remarks 
upon such subjects, 1 would advise him 
to procure more correct information, 
particularly respecting the Socinian 
doctrines, with which he appears to be 
very superficially acquainted. 

1 cannot but regret, that any professor 
of Christianity should think it necessary 
to prop up his system of faith by such 
means as these. Pure religion disdains 












rity, and can only be supported by th © 
pillars of truth. 


“ No meretricious graces to beguile, © 
No clust’ring ornaments to clog the 


— <a Aa fe 


pile; ne 
From ostentation as from weakney 7) 
free, uaa 
It stands, like the cerulean arch you | 
see, é Cc 
Majestic in its own simplicity.” S 
Sheffield, Dee. 16, 1809. B, v7 





MR. WOODHAM’S REMARKS UPON MR. PARKES’S OPINION OF MIND,” 





London, Feb, 14, 1810. 
SIR, 

In perusing the letters of Mr. 
Parkes, on the Indestructibility 
of Matter, in the last volume of 
your Repository, I was forcibly 
struck with the singularity of his 
opinion, respecting the nature of 
the mind; and if you will do me 
the favour of their insertionin your 
next number, I will hazard on it 
a few remarks. Allow me, how. 
ever, previously to observe, that 
I am not actuated by any hostile 
spirit, but solely by a desire to 
arrive at truth, by means of free 
discussion. 

Most materialists, I believe, 
agree with Dr. Priestley, in re. 
garding mind as the effect of the 
organized structure of the brain, 
and likewise acknowledge, that 






















To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. ai 
bining with other material sub} v« 
stances, by isolating it, and Dey ti 
thus preserves its identity. 

Now, Sir, I do not conceive > in 
that we have thesmallest ground,7™ p. 
a posteriort, for such an hypo.g9) in 
thesis. All that observation any so. 
experience inform us, is, tha rif 
in whatever animal such an orga!) we 
ized mass as the brain is founi)™ 
mind is present; but that whey 
that mass is destroyed or decomy 
posed, mind has no longer anex 
istence. Sound philosophy, how 
ever mortifying it be to our 
nity, teaches, I believe, no mom 
The experiment of the egg, sup . 
posed by Mr. Parkes to favour DRS hav 
opinion, does not appear to IGS to | 
to afford it the least support. Te} Pre 
stimulus of the calorick, actif] writ 
upon its vitality or susceptibiliS to v 

ser\ 


when that structure is destroyed 
by death, mind no longer exists, 
Mr. Parkes, however, if I rightly 
understand him, supposes mind 
to be a distinct substance, a par. 
ticle of very subtile matter, en- 
cased or enveloped in the grosser 
matter of the body ; and that the 
Deity prevents this particle, after 
the death of the body, from com- 











of impression, produces a deve 
lopement of the rudiments of | 
chick ; and when the organizati 
of its brain is complete, mind ¢ 
perception follows. But 1 dow 
see any thing in this, that at 
favours his hypothesis of a ™ 
rial atomic mind. 

Mr. Parkes, too, is not @ 
perhaps, that his idea so exe 


















will be the same. 
a matertal atom, 
unchangeable and 


mortal. 





“3 gen, hydrogen or carbon; 


.7 ) the death of the body out of our 
. present system, it will require an 
©} almost perpetual miracle to pre- 

vent its forming new combina- 

i ie tions. 

Pe Again, Mr. Parkes seems to 
4p) inter, (vide supplemental number, 
Ke p. 715,) that it can think and act 
0. independently of organs; but if 
vie so, of what use will be those glo. 
te ified bodies, which we are told 
ve) we are to have at the resurrection ? 


From these considerations, | 


=~ 


On the Decline of Presbyterian Congregations. 


coincides with that of the imma. 
terialists, that if the term be but 
changed, their definition of mind 
He defines it, 
*¢ indivisible, 

immortal ;” 
they, an immaterial atom, indi« 
visible, unchangeable and im. 


Beside, this atom must, I con. 
ceive, be elementary, and con. 
sequently, either oxygen, nitro. 
but 
unless the Deity remove it after 
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cannot but think, that Mr. 
Parkes’s material atom, like the 
immaterial one of the hylorists, is 
purely a creature of the imagina- 
tion, suggested probably to ree 
move the obstacles of identity and 
the resurrection. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
JAMES WOODHAM. 
P.S. Iam disposed to think, 
that Mr. Parkes labours under an 
error respecting the historian of 
the ** Decline and Fall.” If Mr. 
Parkes will take the trouble to 
turn again to his unmortal work, 
and peruse what precedes his 
quotation, he will find, that Mr, 
Gibbon is expressing the senti- 
ments of others, not his own, on 
the probability of a future state 
of rewards and punishments ; and 
those sentiments drawn, not from 
the unscriptural doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, but 
from the Platonic notion of the 
immortality of the soul, 
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March 9, 1810. 
SIR, 

After several papers, which 
have appeared in your Repository, 
to account for the decline of 
Presbyterian congregations, the 
writers of which have ascribed it 
to various different causes, I ob. 
serve one in your Jast number 
signed W. W. which attributes it 
to the deviation of the Presbyte- 
rian ministers from the Calvinistic 
doctrines, which have obtained 
the name of orthodox and evan. 
celical. Whatever degree of in- 
fluence this may have had in par. 
ticular places, I cannot believe 
that thisis the grand and general 


OWN THE DECLINE OF PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATIONS. 


———E 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


— 


cause of the evil, for two reasons, 
The first is, that in various in. 
stances congregations have con. 
tinued in a very flourishing state, 
and even increased, where nothing 
of Calvinism has been preached, 
No body will suppose, that Dr, 
Foster was a Calvinist, and yet 
he was one of the most popular 
preachers in his day. His lecture 
atthe Old Jewry was crowded to 
the last. And where was there a 
larger audience to be seen than 
that at the same place, in the time 
of the late Mr. Fawcett? Dr, Fore 
dyce had very little of Calvinism 
about him, and yet he raised the 
congregation at Monkwell Street 
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to such a degree, that numbers and flourishing, but some of the 


more attended than could be ace 
commodated with seats. There 
is still one Presbyterian mecting- 
house in the city, where nothing 
like Calvinism is heard, but 
where, nevertheless, the hearers 
arc as numerous as ever in the 
afternoon, and by far more so 
than they are at the same place 
in the morning, where Calvinistic 
preachers have lately been intro. 
duced. It is also matter of nato- 
riety, that even in soine places 
where Unitarianism has prevailed, 
(though this is nota general case,) 
congregations Lave not only been 
kept up, but have considerably 
increased. Dr. Priestley himsell, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage 
of his delivery, was a witness to 
this ; and some of his successors, 
in more places than one, are still 
witnesses to the same. 

My second reason for not ac- 
ulescing in the cause to which 
V. W. ascribes the decline of so 

many Presbyterian congregations, 
is, that there is asimilar declen- 
sion in many Independent societies 

in several parts of the country, 
and particularly in the metropolis, 
ft istruc, there are a few in and 
about the city that are still large 


largest are far from being equal to ae 
what they were a few ycars ago, sacs 
in the days of their late minister, 7 
though their successors are equally Me 
Calvinistical. © And there ar 7 
others which are greatly reduced, 
Half adozen, at least, might be 
at once mentioned, which area 7 
low as most among the Presbyte. 7 
rians. No one will doubt of the 77 
Calvinism of the late Mr. Towle, 
or of his zeal for that system, or! 
his ability in the defence of it;/ 
and yet what Presbyterian mini.) 
ster had, for many years before his 
decease, fewer hearers or commu. | 
nicants? From this statement, then, © 
I wish your correspondents to alter} 
the form of the inquiry, which has 
of late engaged so many of them,/~ 
and let it henceforward be, 2 
“ What is the reason, why 9)7 
many of the congregations cf the 
regular dissenters, under an edu 
cated ministry, both Presbyte 7” 
rians and Independents, have ¢ 
late years so visibly declined?” 
To see this point calmly discus 
ed by your correspondents, woul 
afford satisfaction to the writer ¢ 
this, whois, respectfully, 
Your’s, 
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FURTHER REMARKS ON THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF MATTER 


IN REPLY TO MR. PARKES. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


London, March 2. 
SIR, 

Whether Mr. Parkes be correct 
in his conjectures of the author 
of the remarks on bis essay, OF 
not, he may be assured, it was 
neither my intention nor desire to 
inisre present any of the argaments 
there adduced ; least of all, would 


lin sinuate, that the object of 


such a@ writer was to show the in. 







utility of the Christian revelation 
for Iam well acquainted with 
liberal and enlightened zeal whit 
animates Mr. Parkes in the cav# 
of genuine Christianity; ™ 
indeed, will the eX pressions wi 
which 1 closed my remarks, # 
mit of such construction. 

I have again read his essay 
appeared in the thirty-seve® 
number of the M. R. wher 






























declares his object is to produce a 
‘ strong and satisfactory analogi- 
cal argument in favour of human 
resuscitation, from the indestruc- 
tibility of matter ;’? but in his 
reply tomy remarks, he reduces 
his object to a ** possibility of 
identity being protected through a 
series of years, that may intervene 
between death and resuscitation, 
and hence the probability of a 
general resurrection.” I can ad- 
mit possible to be more probable 
than impossible, and yet to many 
events in their nature possible, 
L attach no degree of probability. 
To such as reject the important 
truth of a future life, from a 
supposed impossibility of continu. 
ing identity, his detail of occur- 
rences in the natural world may 
produce conviction; but not be- 
ig aware that a greater exertion 
of power is requisite to reproduce 
a being, than to give him exist. 
ence at first, [am not one of these 
objectors: my design is only di- 
rected against the probability of 
such an event, from the instances 
he has adduced. Had it not 
been for the candid admission he 
has made in his reply, that his 
arguments were not intended as 
proofs of the justness of his hy- 
pothesis, many other of your rea- 
ders, as well as myself, might 
have misunderstood the tendency 
of the strony and satisfactory ana. 
logical argument, he undertook 
to furnish us with. ‘The instance 
of a vegetable nourished to ma- 
turity, by the various provisions 
supplied by tLe author of nature, 
and when his purpose has been 
e‘fected, these supplies being re- 
turned in an unmixed state to the 
general store, ready to eflect si- 
milar benefit to succeeding vege- 


tables, ]l censider as a fit one of 
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the analogy Mr. Parkes endea. 
vours to trace. But our experi. 
ence has never furnished us with 
a single instance where the whole 
plant, root, or seed has been de- 
stroyed by the putrefactive pro. 
cess or otherwise, that hydrogen 
or oxygen has reproduced it: 
their vivitying powers, if exerted 
with success, have uniformly 
acted upon such roots or seeds as 
contain the fit and complete or. 
ganization of the future plant. 
When we examine the case of a 
deccased human being, all whose 
intellectual faculties are proba. 
bly but the result of organization, 
can any one discover the germ 
that remains undestroyed, ready 
to shoot up inty the future mass, 
when exposed to the proper influ. 
ence of those powers capable of 
such effect? It has been conjec- 
tured by some writers, that the 
human frame contains certain 
stamina incapable of discerption, 
which, through the lapse of ages, 
will continue to preserve their 
identity ; but till some evidence 
is brought forward in support of 
this hypothesis, I must consider 
it to be more supported by the 
imagination than the judgment. 
It appears to me, therefore, 
Sir, particularly necessary, that 
Mr. Parkes, and those who adopt 
his opinions, should furnish us 
with evidence upon this point, 
where alone the whole controversy 
hinges ; and if they undertake to 
argue the probability of a future 
life to human beings, by the re. 
vival of those subjects of the vege. 
table or mincral kingdoms, whose 
succession is provided for by the 
combination of properties that 
have been released from their 
former associates, witha remnant 
of the parent plant, to continue 
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their analogical investigations till 
they have more satisfactorily dis- 
covered those indiscerptible parts 
of the human frame, from which 
man is to arise, and by which 
identity is to be continued, 

Upon reviewing my own Tree 
marks, 1 find they convey an 
opinion! do not adopt, and Lam 
obliged to Mr. Parkes for pointing 
it out. I have said, all the par. 
ticles of the human frame may 
be proved indestructible, and this, 
I observe, he applies to the whole 
body; and inquires, why I un. 
dertake to confute an opinion, 
the resurrection of the whole body, 
which he never maintained, I did 
intend my remark to be confined 
to the intellectual part of man, 
which constitutes his proper iden. 
tity, which being the result of 
organization, and being destroyed 
at.death, must depend upon the 
re-arrangement of the particles to 
induce the same consciousness. 

In reply to the objection, that 
no individual of the human spe. 
cies is endowed with faculties ca- 
pable of indefinite improvements, 
but are as regularly subject to de. 
cline and death as to birth and 
improvement, I must beg leave 


to remind him, he supposes what 
from uniform experience is inad. 
missible, ‘* that infirmities and 
death never assail him.’”? For 
every being introduced into ex- 
istence, necessarily proceeds to 
second childhood, should his life 
be sufficiently prolonged: and to 
refer to the vegetable kingdom, 
we might as reasonably expect 
the stately oak, in its progress to 
maturity, would advance till it 
eclipsed the Egyptian pyramid, 
as that the vigorous faculties of a 
Newton, at the age of forty or 
fifty years, would be equalled by 
those which had been exhausted 
by a.career of eighty or ninety. 

As to the arguments founded 
on the goodness of the Deity, in 
support of the expectation of a 
future life, Ido not deem them 
more conclusive than those from 
the indestructibility of maiter; 
but I am not desirous of enlarging 
this discussion, which, from. the 
hint at brevity you latcly ga¥@to 
your correspondents, has, I fear, 
in the present instance, transgressed 
your bounds. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 


G. 





INFORMATION CONCERNING MR. EVANSON’S NEW TESTAMENT. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository, 


Mansfield, Feb. 6. 1810. 
SIR, 

Should this arrive in time agree- 
ably to my hopes, to reccive a 
place in the next number of your 
widely-circulated Repository, the 
insertion of its contents there will 
be esteemed a favour granted to 
myself; and prove, I trust, ra. 
ther a welcome piece of kindness 
shown to the gentleman, whose 
expressed apprehensions of dane 


ger, from the Dissonance of the 
Four Gospels, (introduced witha 
severe critique on that work and 
its author, in the article ane 
nounced in the title.page of your 
last number, “ A Review of a 
New Testament on Mr. Evanson’s 
Plan,’’) to the Christian religion, 
I am very desirous to take an 
early opportunity of using my 
best endeavours to remove, by an 


assurance, which it is happily in 















my power to give him, that so 
far from giving encouragement to 
infidelity, that work, on unpre-~ 
judiced minds and attentive rea- 
ders, has, in several instances, 
been the means of restoring de 
clining and wavering faith to a 
firm confidence in that holy and 
comfortable religion ; and to some 
persons who,—baving rejected the 
doctrines, &c, of revelation, of- 
fered them, as being unworthy of 
divine authority, whilst attended 
with such difficulties to a common 
understanding; and which, for 
so many hundred years, the con- 
stant disputatious endeavours of 
the most learned of its teachers, 
have been unable to remove,—had 
cominenced mere deists, from a 
supposition, that in that charac. 
ter they showed more reyerence, 
and did greater honour to their 
Maker, than the generality of 
professing Christians. To such 
as those, Mr, Ei. had the great sa» 
tisfaction and comfort of know. 
ing, that the volume, by many 
so much dreaded, had given tho- 
rough conviction of the truth of 
that pure religion as it was simply 
preached and taught by its di. 
vinely - commissioned ' messenger, 
and his true apostles. Several 
most welcome letters on this head 
were received by Mr. E. from 
different quarters, especially dur. 
ing his last illness; containing 
grateful acknowledgments tor the 
comfortable benefits derived from 
his labours ; and to some of his 
near relatives, a communication 
ofa similar kind has more than 
once been sent. Ina very recently 
received letter for that purpose, 
the writer expresses himself fully 
** convinced of the truth of Mr. 
E.’s proofs, and the force of his 
strong arguments 7” and concludes 
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thus, “ I can now read the Scrip- 
tures with pleasure, which before 
used to be troublesome and per. 
plexing.” If the reviewer has 
patience to read this account of 
real facts, I trust he will see the 
Dissonance in a more favourable 
light, and be able to change, in 
some degree, the ideal character 
he has conceived and reported of 
Mr. KE. who really merited one 
quite the reverse of that given by 
the reviewer ; which, I am pretty 
sure, would be readily affirmed 
by every one personally ac- 
quainted with him, or by any un. 
prejudiced reader of his writings ; 
many of the former, being emi- 
nent scholars themselves, must 
be allowed competent judges ; 
and by such he was always re. 
spected and esteemed, asendowed 
with every talent and requisite 
ability for an author, in patient 
imvestigation of truth, and with 
every other due qualification de. 
nied him by the reviewer, in a 
large list of particulars. Mr, E. 
too, amongst other useful gifts, 
had that of being a good “* dis. 
cerner of the signs of the times,” 
and therefore prepared his sure 
viving relatives for many and free 
quent severe attacks on his me. 
mory and writings, which could 
not, at present, be expected to 
meet with that general approba- 
tion and usefulness hoped for, at 
a future period, They, therefore, 
will not be surprised, if the writer 
of this should be disappointed of 
success in its design. But it is 
surely rather extraordinary, that 
during Mr. E,’s life, no fair ope 
ponent appeared to accept his.in- 
vitation, for refuting any of the 
arguments on which a publication 
was grounded, which, since his 
death, has been so violently, and. 
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often illiberallv, censured; though, 
at that time, one edition had 
been sold off, and the second just 
ready for publication, | must 
now beg leave to inform the re- 
viewer of the Testament in ques. 
tion, (pubiished full three years 
ago,) that there certainly was no 
direction given to, or preparation 
made by Mr. Evanson, or any of 
his relatives, for the editor of that 
volume, or the worthy gentleman, 
who, though a personal stranger 
to Mr. E. generously undertook 
the expense of printing it, &c. 
with a kind desire and wish to tes. 
tily his respect to the memory of 
Mr. EK. and make public avowal 
of his sincere approbation of those 
religious sentiments he had pube 
lished. ‘Two near relatives of Mr. 
i. received the first intimation of 
this very friendly design from that 
gentleman himself, when in Loa. 
don, with agreeable surprise ; but 
they were all much disappointed 
in their hopes and expectations, 
on seeing the selection accompa. 
nied with notes, (besides three 
more Epistles than were, ** in 
Mr. E.'s estimation,” authentic,) 


very inconsiderately inserted by 
the editor; which, with the re- 
viewer, they agree, must be as 
pleasing to the enemies of Mr. E, 
as they were the contrary to all 
his friends. In regard to the let- 
ter alluded to, (an extract of 
which appeared in the prefixed 
advertisement,) Nir. E.’s brother 
was not the author of it, and it 
was addressed by the writer to 
the above-mentioned gentleman, 
with no other view or motive than 
the professed one, of pointing out 
an apparently very unworthy pas- 
sage of Scripture; which, it was 
supposed, would not have been 
admitted by Mr. E. himself into 
any similar publication, without 
a due remark upon it. 

Depending on your clemency, 
for the intrusion of what, perhaps, 
may prove: less acceptable for in- 
sertion in your generally-ap- 
proved Repository, than I could 
wish ; and relying on your pro- 
fession of impartiality for its ad- 
mission, 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


E. M. 
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4 Negro in Rubens’ Picture of 
** The Last Judgment.” 

There seems now to be a laud- 
able curiosity to discover all the 
eminent men, who, in former 
periods, «declared themselves a- 
gainst negro-slavery. Among 
them may be certainly placed the 
painter Rubens, who, in his emi. 
nent picture of ** The Last Judg- 
ment,"’ formerly in the gallery of 
Dusseldorf, has given a negro a 


rank among the elect. This syin- 
bolical avowal of a sentiment of 
humanity and true philosophy, is 
the more noble, considering the 
age in which the painter lived, 
and that he was born at Cologne, 
the most bigotted city in the 
world ! 

Itis singular, that in the same 
picture, Rubens has placed his 
second wife and himself in such 
a manner, that one cannot dis- 
tinguish to what side they apper- 
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tain; whether to the elect or the 
noneclect. Was this pure mo. 
desty ? or, was it asarcastic, alle. 
gorical representation of the state 
of matrimony ? 





No. LVUL. 
A Hint to Reviewers, 

The brave Tartars used for- 
merly to put their names to their 
arrows, that the person attacked 
might know his adversary. 





No. LIX. 
Figurative Praying. 

Mr, John Hales concludes his 
sermon on ** Peace, the “Legacy 
of Christ,”? with a prayer ad. 
dressed to the ** Lord Christ ;” 
in which he invokes Christ as 
God, and prays that he would 
hasten the coming of Ais Son, our 
Saviour, and, in conclusion, asks 
all favours ** for his Son's sake, 
Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 

It is yet to be explained, who 
is the Son of the Lord Christ. 
Mr. Hales himself would, we be- 
lieve, have been the last to have 
ventured upon the expounding 
of such a mystery, but the first 
to applaud us for refusing our 
assent to him, when he has not 
our understanding. 

Inthe same prayer, this excel. 
lent writer's wish for moderation 
and charity, is ingeniously ex- 
pressed in the accommodated lan. 
guage of one of Christ’s parables, 
‘Tropes and similitudes are not fit 
ornaments of prayer; otherwise, 
we should be pleased, in no low 
degree, with the pr ttiness of the 
accommodation. 

** Be with those, we beseech 
thee, to whom the prosecution of 
church controversies is committed, 
and, like @ good Lazarus, drop 

VOL. V. 
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one covling drop into their tongues 

and pens, too, too much exas 
> ” 

perated against each other, 





No. LX. 
Ambition, 

A person never mounts so high, 
said Cromwell, as when he does 
not know himself how far he de- 
sires to go. 





No. LXI, 
Reformation of Worship. 

An English country parson, 
says Dr. Campbell, [Lect.’ on 
Eccles. Hist. ii, 201.] was bragg. 
ing, in a large company, of the 
success he had had in reforming 
his parishioners, on whom his la- 
bours, he said, had produced a 
wonderful change to the better, 
Being asked in what respect, he 
replied, that when he first came 
among them, they were a set of 
unmannerly clowns, who paid 
him no more deference than they 
did to one another, did not so 
much as pull off their hat when 
they spoke to him, but bawled 
out as roughly and familiarly as 
though he were their equal; 
whereas now, they never pres 
sumed to address him but cap in 
hand, and, in a submissive voice, 
made him their best bow, when 
they were at ten yards distance, 
and stiled him, your reverence, 
at every word. A Quaker, who 
had heard the whole paticntly, 
made answer, ‘‘ And so, friend, 
the upshot of this reformation, of 
which thou hast so much carnal 
glorying, is, that thou hast taught 
thy people to worship thyself.” 





No. LXII. 
A Nursery Clock. 
In the year 1760, Lady Ara- 
bella Denny presented a clock to 
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the Dublin Workhouse, to be put 
up at her expense, in the nursery 
for foundling children, with the 
following inscription, viz. 

* For the benefit of iniants pro. 
tected by this hospital, Lady Ara- 
bella Denny presents this clock, 
to mark, that as chfldren reared 
by the must have but a 
small quantity of food at a time, 
it must be offered frequently; for 
which purpose, this clock strikes 
at which 


spoon 


every twenty minutes, 
notice, all the intants that are not 


asleep, must be discreetly fed.” 





No. LXIIT. 
Unitarian Missionarics. 

Ornriven in his re ply to C Isus, 
as quoted by Dr. Lardner, (Works, 
vol. ul. =p. 497,) states the true 
argument in defence of the Uni. 
terran Fund, for promoting popu. 
ley preaching, Celsus had re. 
proached the Christians with ga. 
thering weak and silly pe ple to. 


eeth fr. to hear thei (aies, Cole 
paring them to jugglers and moun. 
tebanks; as Unitarian missiona- 
ries are now censured for assem. 
bling around them the mean and 
iiliterate. ‘eBut, says the fa- 


ther, ** how unjust is this re 
yi auch! wherein do we resemble 
those pérsons ? we, who by read. 
ings, and | y discourses upon them, 
excite Men to ple ly 


. . 7 ‘ 
God of the universe, and te other 


toward the 


siriucs 


of a Lhe excellence; and 
} 


dissuade men trom a contempt of 


the Deity, and from all things 
gontiary fo RIGHT REASON, 


The philosophers would have been 
glad if they could have gathered 
together such mean people, to 
hear discourses recommending the 


practice of virtue.”’ 





No. LXIV. 
A Herette. 

A heretic is an undefined crea. 
ture in the the theological world. 
Nobody can tell what he is, exe 
cept that he is a monster. The 
vulgar have sometimes considered 
him as a monster m body as well 
asin mind. The unhappy crea. 
tures who formerly sutiered under 
the savage cruelty of the Inquire 
sition, were disguised and dis. 
ficured before they were burnt. 

A less hateful elucidation of 
the remark is furnished by the 
life of Junius, the famous pro- 
fessor of divinity, at Leyden. 
Junius passed for a heretic. He 
once held a public theological 
dispute with a Franciscan, which 
a great number of people assem. 
bled to hear. An old man, 
bustling in the crowd, expressed 
a prodigious desire of seeing the 
heretic, which, when Junius was 
informed of, he desired might be 
granted. The crowd made way, 
the old man marched forward, 
and diligently surveying him from 
head to foot, cried, “ Now! 
know the falsehood of what I 
have been told!” ** What have 
you been told?” said Junius 
“© T was told, replied he, thal 
you had cluven feet !” 
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Acts ix. 31. “ Then had 
churches rest throughout all Ju. 
dea and Galilee and Samaria, and 


’ 
‘ 


ISLO, 


' 
the 


were edified ; and walking in 
fear of the Lord, and in’ the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, 

multiphed.” The cause of 
rest bere m: 
been investigated by learned men, 
Dr. Lardner, vol. i. p. 97, sup- 
poses that suspension of persecu- 


were 
the 


ntioned, has in vain 


tion was occasioned by the im. 
minent ruin which threatened the 
Jews by the mad attempt of Ca. 
ligula to set up his statue at Jeru- 
salem. But such a cause as this, 
Wf the true one, implies the se- 
verest reflection on the followers 
of Jesus. It supposes that they 


were so unfechng, > destitute ol 
all sympathy With taeir bretoren 
the Jews. as to enjoy rest, to be 

. 4 , 


. 


comforted, and to be edified, at 


when the 


a 
time whole 


country 
was involved in one 


scene ol hore 
>. . 7 . “>? ~~ 

ror and consternation ; and that, 

Ol an event th 


converts 


too, on account 
which the Jewish 
as deeply interested as the rest of 
their countrymen, Wer they 
capable of rest and comfort, when 
the whole nation Jay, as Josephus 
relates, prostrate on the ground, 
they might more titly be deemed 
than the followers of 
the benevolent Jesus, 

The real cause oi the rest above 
noticed, was an edict which Ti- 
berius, a little before his death, 


were 


mMmonstc rs, 


Caused to be sent to the prefects, regard as a trust committed te 


LSI 


) 





CRITICISM. 


and to be published in all the 
provinces in favour of the Jews, 
i. ec. of the peaceable and well- 
disposed converts to Christianity 
faith as 
lay sheltered under the come. 
mon name of Judaism. ‘This fact 
Is asserted by ‘Tertullian, Muse. 
bius, Orosius, &c. See Lardner, 
vol. vil, p. 232. The authority 
men is, indeed, ques- 
tioned; but the fact stands on the 
indisputable testimony of Philo, 
whose words have escaped the no. 
tice of Lardner. ‘The passage 1s 
to this effect, vol. i. p. 569. ** All 
nations, though prejudiced against 
the Jews, have been careful not 
to abolish the Jewish rites: and 


among the Jews, whose 


yel 


of these 


the same caution was preserved 
in the rcign of Tiberius; though, 
indeed, the Jews in Italy have 
becn distressed by the machina. 
tions of Scjanus. 


death, the emperor be 


bot ufter his 
Came im. 
itely sensible, that the ace 


! 
meal 


cusatjons against the Jews were 
lying calummnies, the mere inven. 
trons of Sejanus, who was cCager 
to devour a nation, that alone or 
chiefly would, he knew, be likely 
to oppose his impious designs, 
And to the constituted authorities 
in eve ry place, he (Tibx rius) sent 
not to molest in their se. 
veral cities the men of that nae 
tion, excepting the guilty only, 
(who were very fi w,) and hol to 
any of their institu- 
tions, but, on the contrary, to 


' 
e, 4 
orate Is 


Suppress 
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selves, 


their care, both the people them. 


‘ 


as possessing peaceable 
dispositions, and their laws, 
which, like oil, brace them with 
order and resolution.’’ 

This wise measure, (with others 
mentioned by ‘Tacitus, Suetonius 
and Josephus, all calculated to 
produce universal peace,) as soon 
as executed in the provinces, 
must have put an immediate stop 
to open and direct pe rsecution, 
‘This now raged in Judea 3 but it 

was necessarily suspe nded, as soon 
as the impe rial decree had reached 


Sign of the Prophet Jonah. 






and it was natural 
as Luke re. 
have rest 
throughout all Judea and Galilee 
and Samaria. 

In my next paper, I shall paint 
out and e xplain some passages in 


that country : 
that the churches, 
lates, should then 


the N. T. in which this decree of 
Tiberius is recognised, The happy 
effects of it were felt long after 
the days of that emperor; and it 
will appear to have been reine 
forced by Claudius, 
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SIGN OF THE 
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JONAH. 








To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Faland, Sep. 16, 
s1R, 

In reply to A. B. (vol. iv. p. 
47 4,) who wishes to see our Lord’s 
explanation of the sign of the 
prophet Jonah, (Matth. xii. 40.) 
*“ that the son of man would be 
three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth,” reconciled 
with the known fact of his having 
lain in the sepulchre only two 
nights and one day; I beg leave 


1809, 


to observe, that the only ‘way of 


doing this appears to be, to admit 
that the meaning of Jesus was, 


‘* ‘The son of man shall be part of 


(not the whole of) three days and 
nights in the heart of the earth.’’ 
For admitting this interpretation 
of his words, the following rea- 
sons may be offered. 

1. In almost every other pas. 
sage in which Jesus speaks of his 
resurrection, he expressly says, 
that this event was to take place 
on the third day. See Matth. 
xvi. 21. xvii. 23. xx. 19, In 
Mark viii. 31. indeed, the words 
given us are after three days ; 
but, in the parallel passage in 





Matthew, (xvi. 21.) they are, dhe 
third day. In the obscure declas 
ration, John ii. 19. 21. (which, 
we are told, he spake concerning 
the temple ‘of his body,) he says, 
* Destroy ye this temple, and in 
three days. 1 will raise it up;” 
which may surely mean withm 
three days, as well as when three 
days shall be completely expired, 
Of his words spoken to his disci. 
ples in Galilee, the angels remind 
Joanna and her companions, Luke 
xxiv. 6, 7. where the same form 
of expression is used, ** The son 
of man must be crucified, and the 
third day rise again.”? And he 
himself, after his resurrection, 
said to his apostles, ‘* It was ne. 
cessary that the Christ should suf 
fer, and that he should rise from 
the dead on the third day, (v. 46) 
And, accordingly, the apostle 
Paul, writing to the Corinthians, 
(1 Cor. xv, 4.) mentions it as aa 
article of the fuith he had delie 
vered to them, that Christ “ 
again the third day. Now, 
there are so many passages i 
which his resurrection is spokes 














Ey, 








ef as what was to take place or 
had taken place on the tatrd day, 
and but one in which the time 
that he nin the se- 
pulchre is stated as three days and 
three nights; is it not reasonablk 
W, that, by the latter ex. 
pression, we are to understand 
only part of days and 


Was to remaei 


to allo 


(Aree 


nivhts ? But, to confirm this in- 
terpretation, let it be observed, 
that, when the chief priests and 


Pharisees came to Pilate, desir. 
ing that a guard might be placed 
at the sepulchre, (because Jesus 
had declared, while he was yet 
alive, that after three days he 
bhould rise again,) their request 


Command that the 
sepulchre be made sure until the 
third day,” (Matth. xxvii. 63.64.) 
plainly intim Lting, that they con. 
sidered the phrases after three 
days, (and consequently, three 
days and three nights,) and on 
the third day, as meaning the 
same thing. It may be added, 

2. The scripture historians very 
frequently speak of parts of years 
or days, as if they were whole 
ones. When two of John’s disci- 
ples followed Jesus, and were in- 
vited by him to his lodgings, it. is 
said, that they went, and abode 
with him that day, (Johni. 39.) 
Now it is plain, that here the 


is only, “ 


word day can mean only part of 


aday; tor we are immediately 
told that it was then about the 
tenth hour; so that, according to 
the Jewish method of reckoning, 
there were but two hours of it 
remaining. In the Old Testa. 
ment, the reigns of the kings of 
Israel and of Judah cannot possibly 
be adjusted to one another, with- 
out very often allowing that by a 
— is meant only part of a year. 

wo remarkable instances to Unis 
1 


Sign of the Prophet Jonah. 





































purpose are to be met with in 1 
Kings xv. 25, 26. and xvi. 8, 10, 
(nd there is another passages 
which particularly and most dee 
proves, that after three 
mthe third day, were 
considered as exXpresslons hearing 
meaning. Wher 
Jeroboam, attended by the cone 
gregation of Israel, waited upon 
king Rehoboam to solicit a redress 
of grievances, the king said uate 
hem, “* Depart yet for three 
days, and then come again to me,” 
And then it follows, that Jero. 
boam and all the people came te 
Rehoboam the third as the 
king had ¢ appoint ted, saying, “Come 
to me again the third day.” l 
Kings xii. 3, 4, 5, 12. 

It is hoped that these consider. 
ations will convince A. B. that 
there is sufficient reason for une 
derstanding the three days and 
three nights in Matth. xii. 40. as 
meaning only part of three days 
and nights; in which case, he 
will find no difficulty in reconcil. 
ing the declaration of Jesus to 
what isa well-known fact. In. 
deed, if it must necessarily be 
granted, that the time during 
which our Saviour was to remain 
in the sepulchre, and the time that 
Jonah continued in the belly of 
the fish, were exactly of the same 
length; it will, perhaps, be more 
reasonable to allow, that the 
prophet was no more than part of 
three days and nights in the fish’s 
belly, than to maintain that Jesus 
intended to say, that he should 
continue three whole days and 
nights in the sepulchre, when he 
so repeatedly declared, that he 
should rise on the third day, and 
the gospel-history proves that he 
actually did so. 

Permit me just to remind A, B. 


CIsiIVelLy 
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ana 


a ys 


tne very sume 


day, 
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that what he seems to think a very 
great difficulty, has been tuily 
considered by persons have 
written most ably on the subject 
of the Resurrection of Jesus ; (par- 
ticularly by the author of “* The 
Trial of the Witnesses,’ and by 
the late Dr. Chandler, in his piece 
entitled, ** The Witnesses of the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ re- 


Wilo 


on of the Prophet Jonah, 






examined, and 
eign entirely consistent : 
that such full and 


l their Testimony 
') and 
satisfactory 
answers have been given to it as 


may justly occasion some sure 
prize that any serious stress should 
now be laid upon it. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your’s sincerely, 


J. T. Be 





TIE SIGN OF 


THE 


PROPHET JONAH. 


EE 


To the Editor of the 


MR. EDITOR, 

In your R ‘pository, vol. Iv. p. 
474. “arequest is made by re 5. 
in a letter dated Chi itham, Aug, 
19, 1809, that some correspon. 
dent would be so good as to re. 
concile our Lord’s explanation of 
the sign of the prophet Jonah, 
that the Son of Man would be 
three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth, with the known 
fact of his having lain in the grave 


Monthly Repository. 

A correspondent informs A, 5. 
that he will find the matter adm. 
rably reconciled in a pamphlet 
published j in 1802, entitled, “ An 
Essay on the Sign ot the Propset 
Jonah, intended to remove a Dee 
istical Objection concerning the 
Time of our Saviour’s Burial, &e. 
By Isaac James, tutor in the 
Baptist academy, Bristol.”—I bee 
lieve it may be ‘had of Button, in 
Paternoster Row. 





enly two nights and one day.” B. C. 
MR. MARSOM ON THE RENDERING or ** HADES,” IN THE 
IMPROVED VERSION. 

To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Jan. 29, 1810. of lessening the difficulty occa. 
Sin, sioned by sucha mode of transla- 


A considerable oe e of per- 
nme in Understanding the New 
estament, is occasioned by our 
translators frequently rendering 
the same Greek word by English 
words of very different signification. 
The word hades is by them rene 
dered someviinies hell and some. 
times the grave. ‘The authors of 


the impr ved Version have ree 
jected the tormer of these render. 
ings ; 


yet, nevertheless, instead 





Testament. 


* The above are all the passages in which the word occurs in the New 


tion, they have increased it tw0e« 
fold. In Mat. xvi. 18. they have 
rendered it death, which it CCte 
tainly never means. In Luke xvi. 
23. the unseen state, which does 
hot convey any determinate idea. 
In Rev. vi. 8. and xx. 13, 14. 
they retain the word hades, which, 
to an English reader, is perfectly 
unintelligible. In Mat, si. 23: 
Luke x. 15. Acts ii. 27, 31. 
1 Cor. xv. 55. and Rev. i. 18.° 


















AS 





Mr. Marsom, 


they render it the grave. Who 
would suppose that it is the same 
Greek word which is so variously 
rendered? and what confusion 
and difficulty does such rendering 
occasion? = Let us now see what 
sense the two first of these ren- 
derings will make, as applied to 
other passages. 1 Cor. xv. 55. 
O death, where is thy sting? O 
death, where is thy victory ? or, 
O unsecn slate, where ts thy VIC. 
tory? Rev. vi. 8. Behold, a 
pale horse; and his name who 
sat thereon was death, and death 
followed him; or, the wrseen 
state followed him. In two of 
the passages where they retain the 
word hades, they say in the notes, 
“ the unseen world, the unscen 
state,” thus explaining that which 
is obscure, by that which is no 
less so. ‘The word hades is the 
name of a place, called in the 
Old ‘Testament, ** the house ap- 
pointed for all living ;” the name 
of which place in English is ¢he 
grave, by which the term Aades 
ought always to have been ret 
dered, and not by the meaning 
of the word, or the reason why 
the vrave 1S SO denominated. ‘l he 
rich man died, and was buried, 
and in the grace, (where be was, 
and notin some uaseen state where 
he was not, ) he litt up his eyes 
being in torments. Nor is there 
any difficulty in this rendering, 
when we consider, that, in foura 
tive and parabolical language, the 
Scriptures attribute speech and 
action, not only to the dead, but 
even to those things which ‘never 
were the subjects of animated ex- 
istence. See Isaiah xiv. 8—20. 
and Job. xxvill. 14, 22. 

When it is said, ** Lazarus 
diced, and was carried by angels 


on the Word ** Hades,” 


® Poli Synopsis in loc. 





1356 
into Abraham’s bosom,” the al. 
lusion is not (says Capellus*) to 
the custom of one person reclin- 
ing on the bosom of another, as 
John on the bosom of Jesus at 
supper, (as the authors of the 
Improved Version make it,) but 
to that of children resting or sleep. 
ng in the k ap or bosom of their 
parents. And where should the 


pious Jew rest, when he dies, 
but in the bosom of Abraham, 
the father of the faithful? This 


isaugreeable to the language of the 

Testament, which represents 
the kings of Israel as sleeping aith 
ther fathers, which e spre ssion, 
Dr. Priestley used 
only of their good, and not of their 
wicked kines: and it is also 
agreeable to the language of the 
New ‘Testament, which repre. 
sents departed syints as sleeping 
in Jesus, aud resting from their 
labours, 

Proper names ought not to be 
rendered according to their ety. 
mology, excepting where there is 
a direct alluston to their meaning, 
as in the words of our Lord to 
Veter, Mat. xvi. 18. and I say 
unto thee, thou art @ rock, (as 
thy name Imports,) and upon 
this rock I will build my church ; 
but who would be so absurd, (be- 
cause the word Peter means a 
rock,) as to render Acts il, 1. 
‘* Now a rock and John went up 
together into the temple at the 
hour of prayer?” ~— Nor is it less 
absurd, as [ conceive, to render 
hades the unseen state or world, 
instead of the grace, of which in 
the original itis the proper pame, 
because the word means unseen, 

lam, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 


J. MARSOM., 


observes, 13s 
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Every man who applies himself 
to the study of a language or a 
science, cannot but feel the ime 
portance of having its clemeunts 
presented to him in as simple a 
form as pos sible : and he particu. 
Jarly welcomes this kind of assist. 
ance, if the undertaking on which 
he has entered is attended with 
more than usual difficulty, in con. 
sequence of the number, novelty 
or apparent comple Xily of the 
objects which it embraces. The 
knowledge and the skill of those 
who have gone before him in the 
same road, may smooth his path 
and abridge his toil: by means of 
analysis and methodical arranges 
ment, his memory may be rene 
dered quicker and more tenaci- 
ous, his judgment clearer and 
more discriminating. 

It is precisely this service which 
the learned editor of Dawe’s Mis. 
cellanca Critica® has here per- 
formed for those Hebrew students, 
who are desirous of gaining an ac- 
quaintance with Arabick. 

Speaking from personal and re. 
cent experience, he says, 

** Te first difficulty which a 
learner has to encounter, is the 
having, apparently, four alpha. 


136) 
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6 STILL FLRAS"D TO PRAISE, YET NOT APRAID TO BLAME.” 


Ant. I. The Arabick ‘lphabet ; or, An Easy Introduction to the 
Reading of Arabick, for the Use of Hebrew Students. Newcastle, 
printed and sold: sold also by 


* Dr. Burgess, bishop of St. David's 









Pors, 


Lunn, London. 1809. 12mo, 


bets to learn, instead of one.” 
By four alphabets, he means, the 
initial letters, the middle letters, 
the final letters with ligature, and 
ihe final letters without ligature. 

To remove this diiliculty, he 
separates the alphabet into its 
component parts, gives the learner 
for his first lesson the seventeen 
primary figures, which contain 
the substance of the whole alphas 
bet, and then shows him the Otle 
gin of the middle and final letters 
from the initial. 

Another difficulty, the difiery 
ence between the order of the 
letters in the Arabick alphabet 
and that of the Hebrew, be tries 
to reduce by pointing out the des 
pendence of the similar letters on 
the primary. 

The worthy prelate has execute 
ed his design with much care and 
success ; nor do we hesitate to 
affirm, that his tables and remarks 
are admirably calculated to ime 
troduce the student to the rudie 
ments of Arabick, and to prepare 
him for reading with advantage 
the grammar by Erpenius. 

It would be unjust to conclude 
this article without paying OW 
tribute of gratitude to the right 























reverend author for his efforts to ex. 
tend and facilitate the knowledge 
of Hebrew and its kiadred lan. 
guages. We hearu!y join him 
in the wish, which !.us quotation 
from Franzius intimates, that 
candidates tor the ministry were 
initiated in these tongues at an 
earlier age than they are usually 
taught. Ignorant of them, no 
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man can attain to any great pro. 
ficiency in sacred criticism, or be 
able fully to avail himself of the 
theological labours of many of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, 
The typography of this little ma. 
nual does credit to the well-known 
provincial press (Mrs, Hodgson’s, 
of Newcastle upon ‘Tyne,) from 
which it issues. 


a Sermon, preached at the Blessing 
‘had, in the Town of Birmingham, 


on Sunday, December 17, 1809. By the Right Rev. Dr. Mil- 


ner, Bishop of Castabala, in Cilicia, 
Birmingham, printed and sold. 


London. 8vo. pp. 49. 


V.A. F.S. Avy SO 
Sold also by Wilkie and Co, 


(Continued from page 88.) 


“The second preliminary re- 
mark which” Dr. M. is * desirous 
of making, is, that if, after all, 
we cannot agree in faith and reli- 
gion, we are, by the confession 
of all parties, bound to unite in 
the affection and services of Chris. 
tian charity.’? In this sentiment 
we most heartily concur: others 
of a similar cast present them. 
selves in his discourse; and he 
has thus given an example, which 
it will be the honour and happi- 
ness of Protestants to imitate. 
(P. 16.) 

Ile now examines * the first of 
the above-mentioned rules, that 
of a special revelation.”—** At 
the first breaking out,’’ says he, 
** of those unhappy dissentions ir. 
religion, which bave convulsed 
the Christian world during almost 
three centuries, a considerable 
portion of the reformers, so called, 
professed to be immediatcty guided 
by the spirit of God in their reli- 
gious opiniuns and conduct.’’ 
(P. 16,17.) The statement is not 
quite so accurate as we could 
have wished. No very large 

VOL. V. 


number of the reformers ever pre. 
tended to be under the direction 
of aspecial revelation, but avowed, 
on the contrary, that the Scrip. 
tures were the rule of their faith 
and practice. He informs us, 
moreover, that ‘* the same rule 
has been tollowed by different de. 
nominations of Protestants down 
to the present day.” (Ib.) By 
some it, no doubt, has: yet ne« 
ver by a majority; never by any 
great proportion; and, unquese 
tionably, not by those from whom 
the body of Protestants has taken 
its complexion. There is no 
more propriety, no more justice, 
in his availing himself of the exe 
travagancies of certain religion. 
ists, to insinuate a charge against 
the Protestant cause, than there 
would be in our charging upon 
the Romish communion all the 
freaks and follies of some of the 
monastic orders. His favourite 
axiom, namely, That cannot be 
the rule of truth which ts found 
to conduct to error, is really an 
identical proposition. “As a prac. 
tical maxim, nevertheless, it re. 
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quires to be framed in more pre-e 
cise terms; fur we know, that 
even the light of reason and of day 
may be misapplied. 

Oo the reformation from po- 
pery, the minds of men acquired 
an c¢lasticity proportioned to the 
heavy pressure which had long 
lain upon them. ‘This was sull 
more the case in Germany* than 
in ourown island. No wonder 
if, in such circumstances, some 
persons made an ill use of their 
lately recovered liberty. Their 
excesses furnish a strong argu- 
ment against spiritual ignorance 
and usurpation, but none at all 
against the characteristic princi. 
ple of Protestants. Nor, as we 
conceive, is Dr. M. correct in 
every part of his historical state. 
ment under this division of his 
discourse. He speaks, for cx. 
ample, ofone David George have 
ing been “ emulated,” in his 
blasphemies, “ by our enthusi- 
astic countrymen, Hacket, Thack- 
er, Copping, and several others, 
who sulfered death for the same.” 
The case of Hlacket, we acknow. 
ledge, is appropriately brought 
forward :¢ ‘Thacker and Copping 
were men of very different charac. 
ter from his; nor did they suffer 
at the same time, or on the same 
account, but were condemned 
for a political ogence, and were 

‘lievers in the doctrinal articles 
of the church of England, and 
persons of unblemished lives.t 

In answer to Dr. M.’s accusa. 
tlons aguinst the early Quakers, 
we content ourselves with refer. 


ring to some of the notes of the 
editor of Neal’s Ilistory of the 
Puritans.§ <A service has there 


- 


been pertormed, which enlight. 
ened and candid minds always 


feel satisfaction in rendering ; and 
that justice, in which Neal and 
our author have, inadvertently, 
been defective, is at length exer 
cised to a respectable society. 
Concerning the numerous body 
of Christians who pass under the 
name of Methodists, and of whom 
this writer intimates, that they 
profess to be guided by a special 
revelation, it is notorious that 


they avow a supreme attachment | 
to the Scriptures, and disclaim § 
the imputation of embracing and 


teaching antinomian doctrines, 
It is with no pertinency that he 


adduces them in illustration of the § 


evils of the rule against which he 
is contending. ‘The followers of 
Zinzendort, of Swedenborg, and 


of Joanna Southcott, he basa” 


right to consider as pretending to 


a private revelation; but, after | 
all, how small is the space whieh | 





ae 





these occupy in the religious F 


world ! (19—25.) 


The reverend prelate next ad- 7 
dresses himself “ to those who pro 77 


fess to be guided, in matters of reli: 7 
gion, by the written word of God, 7 





the Bible alone, as interpreted by 7 


cach person for himself.” (25, 26.) 


And here, although he observes, 
“far be it from me to say a word | 


in derogation of the bible,” be 77 
appears to consider the Holy & 
Scriptures as of subordinate mm 7 


portance, 


aye 


* Mosheim, Eccles, Hist. vol. iv. 313, 314. and Robertson's Hist. of Charl : 


V. vol. sii 63, &e. (ed. Glasg.) 


¢ Neal's Hist. Pur. vol. i. 462, 463. (Toulmin's ed.) . 
+ Ibid, 341, 342. Dr. M. perhaps, confounds Thacker and Copping wit 


Ar things a ond ( oppinager. 
g Neal, iv. 154,152. (Notes.) 


Neal, vol i, 462.) 











His first argument stands thus : 
96, 27.) ** I know,” says he, 
‘* that the Bible was written by 
the prophets, apostles and evange- 
lists; but I will add, that you 
do not know this: I mean, you 
assume the fact, without having 
the necessary grounds for your 
opinion, Again, I know that 
these writers, who, however holy, 
were still men, and subject to hu- 
jaan infirmities and passions, 
wrote their books under the im- 
mediate inspiration of God’s spi- 
rit; but you have no suflicient 
reason for asserting this. Lastly, 
I know that the books themselves 
have not, in the lapse of ages, 
sufiered any material alteration ; 
but you cannot consistently assert 
this. Do you ask me my grounds 
for these positions? =I answer 
you, | have the testimony of the 
universal church, who alone is 
competent to vouch for the facts 
in question, namely, for the au- 
thenticity, the inspiration and 
the integrity of the several books 
of Scripture; which testimony 
vou reject as false and spurious. 
lor observe, dear brethren, that 
the same uniform tradition of the 
great catholic church, which tells 
you that the four gospels were 
written by the evangelists, whose 
name they bear, under the in. 
fluence of inspiration, and that 
they have not been corrupted 
since they were written, tells you, 
with equal positivencss and una- 
nimity, that there is a living, 
speaking tribunal in this church 
for interpreting them; in other 
words, that she herself has au- 
thority to decide in all doubtful 
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matters on the sense of the divine 
oracles.” 

Our answer to this reasoning is 
short and plain. We admit these 
several points, not simply on the 
authority or testimony ofany man 
or body of men, (though it is ob. 
servable, that reputed heretics 
and even early encmics, as well 
as the mass of believers, have 
given their suflrages in favour of 
theauthenticity of the Scriptures,) 
but, further, because in the books 
themselves we discern marks of 
authenticity, inspiration and ine 
tegrity. We know that certain 
writings, purporting to be Mate 
thew’s, Mark’s, Luke’s, John’s, 
Paul’s, &c. are their’s, on the 
same principles that we receive 
the histories of Menophon and 
Livy, as the productions of those 
authors.* Does this admission 
imply, that the Romish commu. 
nion is the universal church, the 
great catholic church? Or, even 
if it involved this concession, 
would it thence follow, that she 
has a sovereign and exclusive 
right to interpret the Scriptures ? 
Can Dr. M. imagine us to be ig 
norant of the distinction between 
& man’s testimony to a fact, and 
his assumption of a prerogative 2 
Do we judge on the same grounds 


of the validity of both? What, 
although we believe that the 


books which the catholic church 
delivers to us are the genuine re. 
cords of revelation, must we, of 
course, believe her when she tells 
us, that she has authority to exe 
plainthem? In each of these 
instances we are determined by 
evidence: in the former it is sa. 


* We almost doubt, whether Dr. M. has read the invaluable chapter on the 


authenticity of the N.'T. in the first volume of Michaglis’ Igtroduction. (Marsh) 
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tisfactory, while, in the latter, it 
amounts to nothing ; in the form- 
er, her testimony is corroborated 
by that of others, without which 
it might be suspicious: in the lat- 
ter, what is it but bare assertion? 
So far as concerns her verdict in 
behalf of the Scriptures, we do 
not accuse the church of Rome 
of being a lying witness; but, 
looking into those Scriptures, we 
affirm, that she is an unauthorized 
and fallible interpreter. 

Our author would, indeed, 
persuade us, that it was more 
easy for her to corrupt the Scrip. 
tures, than the doctrine of the 
Scriptures; since these writings 
were, ** fora long time, in the 
hands of comparatively a few 
persons, and those chiefly priests 
and monks.’’([b.) But the priests 
and monks, although they tran. 
scribed them, were ignorant of 
the language in which they were 
written ;* and, by the admirable 
aud kind appointment of Divine 
Providence, their very ignorance 
was rendered one mean of secur. 
ing the integrity of the Bible; as, 
hence, they were unable to make 
material omissions, interpolations 
or alterations. Thus, as well as 
by the jealousics of rival sects, 
the purity of the sacred text has 
been wonderfully preserved.t 

Dr. M. next remarks, concern. 
ing the Scriptures, that Jesus 
Christ did not, ** during his mor. 
mil life, set about writing them ;” 
that it was not © his first injunc. 
lion to the apostles to write 
them ;” and that he has not 
* provided” for “ the generality 
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of mankind in all ages and nations 
being able to read and understand 
them, and this in the original 
languages.” (28.) 

True: Jesus Christ wrote no 
books. THis short ministry was 
too much occupied to admit of 
that employment: and it would 
not to be difficult to show, that 
the fact adds considerable weight 
to the evidences of Christianity, 
Whai, however, is the soundness 
of the reasonines, which, trom 
this circumstance, deduces the 
conclusion, that he did not intend 
that we should tearn cur religion 
from such books? Whether he 
expressly commanded his disciples 
to compose any, we know not; 
nor might the injunction be neces= 
sary 5 as he could not but foresee, 
that the apostles would leave be- 
hind them some such memorials 
of his ministry and doctrine. And 
the evangelist John informs us, that 
his history was drawn up for the 
conversion of unbelievers and the 
edification of Christians.{ Simi- 
lar to which is the import of Luke’s 
pretace to his gospel.§ With ree 
gard to Christ’s not having pro. 
vided for the generality of mane 
kind in all ages and nations, bee 
ing able to read and understand 
the books of the New ‘lestament, 
it is sufficient to reply, that they 
are actually handed down to us 
I a way strictly corresponding 
with the nature of the divine go- 
vernment of rational and moral 
beings, and that ‘there is no per- 
son who may not so read the Bible 
as to become wise unto salvation, 

The preacher is right in stating, 


° Gibbon's Hist. of the Decl. &c. vol. xii. 119. and Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. 
from the sixth down to the fifteenth century. 


+ R. Simon does justice, in this respect, to the ancient heretics. Hist. Crit. 


du N. T. Preface, 
$ John xx. 31. 


§ Luke i. 1—s, 
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that ** the canon of the New 
Testament was not absolutely set. 
tled throughout the church” till 
a late period.* Yet even this 
delay is a proof of the care em. 
ployed to distinguish between ge- 
nuine and spurious books; or, in 
other words, of the veneration 
with which the Scriptures were 
regarded; and it has been nota 
a little fayourable, in many views, 
to the cause of truth and know. 
ledge. 2Y.) 

His concluding observation on 
this subject merits the attention of 
those Protestants who forget upon 
what principles the Bible should 
be examined and interpreted : 

‘+ A great part of our mistaken 
brethren argue, as if they had 
received the modern Bible, in the 
English language, from the hand 
of God himsclf, in the same man- 
ner as Moses received the tables 
of the law on the top of mount 
Sinai.” (Ib.) 

He then urges the following ar. 
gument against the sufficiency of 
the Scriptures, and the Protestant 
principle : 

‘« Finally, I will ask you, my 
brethren, whether you ever heard 
of a state or legislator, and whe- 
ther you think such a one ever 
existed, that, having composed a 
rule or code of laws, lett every 
subject at liberty to explain it 
according to his own private opi- 
nion?” (Ib.) 

Now, our reply to this reason. 
tug will be in a narrow compass. 
Religion is, in fact, described in 
the Scriptures as a subject of per- 


* Lardner’s Works, vi. 3. 
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sonal interest: every man must 
give an account of himself to God = 
let every man be fully persuaded 
in hisown mind: and the Bereans 
are commended for examining 
for themselves whether Paul’s 
statements corresponded with the 
prophecics, Not only so: if ree 
ligion be considered as a law of 
moral conduct, there is no dis. 
pute about its precepts, sanctions 
and prohibitions, among any set 
of Christians, who, moreover 
all agree in admitting the Messiah. 
ship of Jesus, on the evidence of 
his resurrecuion.¢ ‘Then, as to 
other points of faith and discie 
pline, even in these the agree. 
ment is more general in propor. 
tion as the Scriptures are attene 
tively read; and, for. the rest, 
the diversities of opinion that we 
perceive, are no more valid against 
revealed, than diversities of an. 
other class are against natural ree 
ligion. (30.) 

But, repeats Dr. M. “ that 
saine universal tradition which 
has handed down to us the Scrip. 
tures themselves, as likewise some 
of the clearest passages in these 
very Scriptures, testily, that there 
is a living interpreter, a speaking 
tribuial, viz. the concurring voice 
of the chief pastors of the church 
throughout the whole of her ex- 
tent.” (1b.) 

Of his argument to this effect 
from tradition, the nature and 
the value have been, in some des 
gree, already estimated. “ As 
for tradition,” says Principal 
Campbell,{ ‘* what it is, how 


¢ Rom. x. 9. 


t Transl. of the Four Gospels, vol. i. (4to.) p. 63- Speaking of seripture and 


tradition, he adds, “ We are already in 


sion of the former, if we can but 


expound it. We cannot say so much of the latter, which, like Nebuchadnegzar’s 


dream, we have first to find, and then to interpret.” 
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it is to be sought, and where it 
is to be found, it has never yet 
been in the power of any man to 
explain to the satisfaction of a 
reasonable inquirer.” We are 
happy, we contess, in observing, 
that our author appeals likewise 
to the Scriptures, and to some 
of the clearest passages in them, 

The first of these 1s 2 Pet. 1. 20. 
No prophecy of the Scripture 
is of private interpretation.” At 
best, this text could prove no 
more, than that the church has 
authority to interpret scriptural 
prophecies: but, really, it will 
not warrant even this admission, 
(jor it is silent as to the tnter- 
preder.) and much less Dr. Mil- 
ners mwmilerence. 

L.ph. iv. 12. is then produced. 
** He gave some for the perfecting 
of the saints,” &c. This is an 
important and consolatory assur- 
ance. But he must have ** the 
lynx’s beam,” who discovers 
in this verse an acknowledgement 
of the 
Rome: and he must be strangely 
at aloss for scriptural authority 
Who Teters us tot, 

We are now directed to 1 John 
iv. Oo. ** He that knoweth God 
heareth us: he that is not of 
God, heareth not us; hereby, 
know we the spirit of truth and 
the spirit of error. Such was 
the beloved language 
concermug himsell and his tellow- 
apostics, who proved their inspi. 
ration by their miracles. By what 
title it cua bh y the Romish, 
wr church, Dr. M. has 
roper to inform us. 


yy an appeal is made to 


disciple’s 


used by 


] 
ar aiv ot! 


* Hist. Con. Tr. by Fra. Paolo Sarpi. 
¢ Chron. Tabie, at the cnd of Moshe 


claims of the church of 


the fifteenth chapter of the Acts, 
which contains an account.of the 
proceedings of the council of 
apostles at Jerusalem; a council 
(so our author calls it) which con. 
sisted of men who were undoubt. 
edly inspired; a council—how 
unlike in its members, delibera. 
tions, resolutions and spirit, to 
that of ‘Trent,* and of every other 
ecclesiastical assembly to which 
the name has been applied! (Ib, 
note.) 

Surely, Dr. M. loses sight of 
history, when he says, that ‘ the 
ancient church has been preserved, 
in truth“and unity, during 1800 
years 3+ while all later commu. 
nions, by abandoning it, have 
split into prpon divisions, and 
have died, are dying away.” 
On this iain too, he surely loses 
sight of the reports of observation 
and experience. (31.) 

He advances to lay down that 
short, easy and safe rule, which 
he promised to point out to his 
audience at the beginning of his 
discourse. Short it certainly is, 
for it is nothing more than this, 
*¢ admit and practise whatever the 
church of Rome teaches and ene 
joins.”? Easy, likewise, it would 
seem to be; for, in its applica. 
tion at least, it asks no care, no 
discrimination. But, whether it 
he safe for those who can read in 
the New Testament such precepts 
as, search the Scriptures, prove 
ail things, hold fast that which w 
good, may not be quite so clear. 
I: rane ‘thing We ov" re ctly agree with 
this writer: following “the rule 
which he saaiaiien we shall not 
have to study aud turn over the 
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pages of the Bible. Assuredly, 
he recommends an effectual spe- 
cific against a disease which in- 
tects some Protestants; a fond- 
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ness, we mean, of reading the 
sacred volume, and of making it 
as much as possible its own ig 
terpreter, (31.) 


(Te be concluded in our next.) 


Art. III. Uniterianism the Doctrine of the Gospel. 


Letters to the 


Rev. Daniel Veysic, B. D.; occasioned by his Preservative against 
Unitarianism ; containing a View of the Scriptural Grounds of 
Unitarianism, and an Examination of all the Expressions in the 


New Testament, % 
opposite Doctrines. 


Longman and Co. 1809. 
Unitarianism is now in the 
condition of Protestantism two 


centuries and a half back. It can 
only make its way by controversy. 
kvery inch of ground is dispated 
to it; and before it can make a 
convert, it must subdue an enemy. 
Its advocates have been aptly com- 
pared to the Jews, engaged, un- 
der Nehemiah, in building up 
the wall of Jerusalem ; of whom, 
** every one, with one of 
hands, wrought in the work, and, 
with the other hand, held a 
weapon.’ 

_ This state of things is not a lit- 
tle beneficial to Unitarians, by 
constraining them to examine and 
define their principles, and by 
teaching them to abandon unte- 
nable positions, and to take their 
stand on those which are impreg- 
nable. 

The Unitarian controversy af- 
fords an encouraging example of 
the progressive reformation of the 
Christian faith, by means of : 
succession of able publications. 
rom the time of Firmin and Bid- 
dle, the COnitarians have not 
wanted, for any long time, apo- 
logists and detenders: their sys- 
tem has been gradually working 
a path for itself in various direc. 
tens: and, at the present mo. 


his 





which are generally considered as supporting 
By Lant Carpenter, LL. D. 12mo. pp. 38 


ment, they form a sect, consider. 
able enough to be watched by 
rival sects with keen jealousy; to 
be pursued through periodical 
publications, pamphlets and vos 
luines, as the most formidable 
enemies to the orthodox faith; 
and to be denounced weekly, in 
iunumerable pulpits, as the abet. 
tors of a fatal, prevailing heresy. 
Notoriety only was needed to 
give wings to thetr doctrine. The 
‘* angel” of controversy has heen 
‘* flying, in the inidst of heaven,” 
as a prelude to the fall of mystie 
cal Babylon, ** having the ever. 
lasting gospel to preac h unto them 
that dwell on the earth, and to 
every nation and kindred and 
tongue and people; saying, with 
lear God and give 
glory to Him, and worship Him 
that made heaven and earth.” 

In saying this much, we mean 
not to be boastful. But, why 
should we conceal our views and 
1 feelings? We measure our strength 
by the alarms and exertions of our 
epponcnts; and consider every 
effort to overturn Unitarianism, 
as an involuntary homage to its 
truth, and a presage of its suc. 
COSS, 

For this reason, although we 
pronounced Mr. Veysic’s ** ate 


a toud voice, 
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tempt feeble,” (See vol. iv. p. 290.) 
we reo olced to witness It; especi- 
ally «hea we found that it had 
ed the elaborate work 
‘To the ** can- 
coutroversialist, 
we bore willing testimony; this 
quality of his leiter, 't appears, 
was one reason, among others, 
for Dr. Carpenter’s reply ; and 
we are heppy to sta that the 
rejoinder yields no this re. 
spect to ihe Preservative, but is 
marked as niuch by urvanity and 
politeness, as by forcible reason. 


occasivol 
now oelore us. 
dour” of this nv 


ing and solid ‘carniag. 

Dr. Carpenter is the advocate 
of Unitarianism, and not of So. 
cinianisin. He states the just 
distinction between the two syse 
tems, pp. 213,214, and declares 
his astonishnint that the early 
Socivians, who believed in the 
proper humanity of Jesus, should 
have thought the religious worship 
of him justifiable. In point of 
fact, the Unitarian of the present 
day differs as widely from the So- 
cinian, as from the Arian; and 
it is both ridiculous and unjust 
to name himatter Socinus, whose 
creed be Gecins unsé riptural, and 
whose worship he considers idol. 
atrous, ‘Phe appellation is con. 
Unucd, cither ivom ignorance, or 
ffom a spirit of blind hostility ; 
and it may be instant’ y seen, whee 
ther a writer means io argue with 
Unitarians, or to casi reproach 
upon them, by the denomination 
Yader which he hulds them up to 
vVicw, 

Besides the impropriety of Uni. 
tarans bearing the name of a re- 
former, trum whom they differ in 
one of his fundamental doctrines, 
it deserves to be consicered, ihat 
they now unis protest 
@gwiast ranging tacmscives under 
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hame, those that hold the ne 
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the banner of any leader, but 
that of the Captain of their salva. 
tion. ‘They own no master, no 
head, but Jesus; and would 
esteem themselves equally wrong, 
ed by being called atter Dr, 
Pricstiey, whose theological! prin. 
ciples they for the most part 
adopt, as after the Polish anti- 
trinitarian, whose favourite nos 
tion they reject. But, were 
they to own any human founder, 
it certainly would not be one 
who wus stained, like Socinus, 
with the quilt of persecution— 
persecution, too, against an Uni- 
tarian in the same sense with 
themselves. 

The case is different as to Cal. 
vinists: they object not to this 
appellation ; they profess to bee 
lieve, inthe mam, as Calvin bee 
lieved ; they consider Calvinism 
and Christianity synonimous. 
Whether it be right that they 
should characterize themselves by 
the name of a fallible teacher, it 
is for them, not us, to determine; 
but we may be permitted to suge 
gest, whether they might not se 
lect a purer name, than that of 
the defamer of Castalio and the 
murderer of Servetus ! 

ftis, indeed, urged, that the 
term Unitarian is improperly ape 
propriated by such as disclaim 
the title of Socimian; to whichy 
the oniy reply necessary is, that 
the appellation is positive, not 
negative ; that it refers to a doce 
trine, and not to a teacher; 
and that it does fitly describe 
the belief and worship of One 
God in One Person. The oppo 
site of Unitarian is Trinitarian; 
and if those that hold the notion 
of three equal divine persons, be 
tuirly designated by the latter 
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tien of ** but One God, the Fa- 
cannot be untairly de- 
wimer. Let 


ther,”’ 
signated by the ft 
there be no contention, however, 
about a word; letas many Chis. 
tians, and as many sects of Chris. 
tians, as please, be adorned with 
the honourable appelladon which 
they envy, and wish to deny Qs ; 
let the term Trinity, according 
to Calvin, ** barbarous and po- 
»ish,” be buried in everlasting 
oblivion. Names are the feelers 
with which truth searches out its 
rm ad : and if the Christian world 
once tO agree in receiving 
the denomination of Unitarians, 
it would not be long before they 
vould return to the ancient and 
simple faith of the Divine Unity. 

Amongst the ignorant, it has 
been at once an objection und a 
repr ach to Unitarianism, that it 
rests upon a critical interpretation 
of the Scriptures. The charge is 
disproved, as far as it is material, 
by numberless instantes, in which 
unlearned persons have been led 
into the Unitarian faith, by a 
study of the authorised English 
version. But it is only with the 
ignorant, that the study of bibli. 
cal criticism can be held cheap ; 
every man of good information, 
not to say of learning, knows its 
lmmense value to the right under- 
standing of the sacred books. And 
it Unitarianism have increased ra- 
pidly of late years, may it not 
be, because the means of biblical 
learning have been abundantly 
multiplied, and asensible approach 
made towards a perfect text of 
Scripture, and especially of the 
Me meat 

The publication of Griesbach’s 


Were 
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N.‘T. torms an epoch in the hi Ms 
tory of sacred Literature. 11\s 
text isy we believe, a standard 
one with all that can read it for 
I'rinitarians, as well 


ith tts praise, 


toemselves. 
as Unitarians, agi 
But it is a singular, and to us a 
pleasing fact, that, though 
Unitarian himself, faithfulness, as 
an editor, has constrained him 
to exclude from his text several 
of the passages which have been 
always accounted the firinest 
supports of the ‘Trinitarian hypo. 
This, to an Unitarian, 
appears to be in the natural course 
of things 5 and he argues from it, 
surely not enthusiastically, that 
the more light there is thrown up- 
on the Scriptures, the clearer 
will the great truth of the Unity 
of God be revealed to mankind, 

Of Griesbach’s labours, Dr. 
Carpenter frequently avails him. 
sclf;. showing that he is a great, 
though not indiscriminate ad- 
mirer of this learned man; of 
whose merits and services [not 
intended, and, therefore, the more 
eflectual] to Unitarianism, we 
were never so fully convinced as 
in perusing these Letters, 

Mr. Veysie’s Preservative con. 
isted chiefly of ** a long list of 
unexplained texts,”? [vol. iv. p. 
290.]| which, with all the others 
bearing in any shape upon the 
Unitarian question, Dr, Carpen. 
ter has particularly investigated, 
His work reminded us frequently 
of the invaluable volume by En. 


ho 


thesis ! 


jedinus® on the same plan, and 


suggested to us as often the ree 
mark before made, of the advan- 
derived to modern Unita. 
from the reformation of 


tages 
riabs 


* “ Explicationes locorym Vettris et Novi Testamenti, ex quibus Trinitatis 


dogma stabiliri solet.” 
VOL, Vv. ad 




















the Greck text of the Christian 
Scriptures. ‘The exposition of 
every passage cannot be expected 
to be equally luminous or satis. 
factory; but the inquirer will be 
pleas d to see the view taken bya 
judicious and learned critic of 
the words and phrases which have 
so long puzzled and divided the 
Christian world, There no 
text which the author has feared 
to meet; and there are not a few 
of those that have been usually 
regarded as hostile to Unitarian. 
he has shewn to be 


is 


which 


ism, 
in alliance with it. He has not 
concealed the difficulties in his 


way, but has rather, we think, 
in some overrated 
them; a fault, if such it may 
be called, which is not usually 
chargeable on controversial writ. 
ers. His criticisms are genes 
rally intelligible to the English 
reader; the few cases in which, 
perhaps, 
cur in the notes, where we meet 
with many just strictures upon 
the force of the Greek particles, 


instances, 


they are not so, Oc. 


i4f) i ‘ at ‘ eo wan's Sermon for Radcliffe. 


chiefly in opposition to the fanci. 
ful hypothesis of Mr. Sharp and 
Dr. Middleton, = sa completely 
refuted by the learned and witty 
Gregory Blunt. ‘The mass of the 
book is, however, plain to acom. 
mon understanding, and cannot 
fail to please and instruct, if it 
do not fully convince, such as 
make the Scriptures their study, 

Aithough the work grew out of 
Mr. Veysic’s Letter, we do not 
think that the author bas adopted 
the best form of an answer, that 
of Letters addressed to him. The 


person addressed is trequently, of 


necessity, lost sight of, and the 
return to him is, in some in 
stances, [as in p. 215,] abrupt 
and awkward. 

The volume is bulky, but will 
scarcely be pronounced by any 
lovers of truth to be heavy; at 
least, we ourselves have observed 
few passages init which could be 
spared; and, certainly, every 
reader will agree with the writer, 
(p. 14.) that ** it as better to be 


diffuse than to be misunderstood.” 


(To be continued.) 


Art. IV. 


1 Sermon delivered at the Old Meeting House, Waltham. 


stow, Oct. 29, 1809, on occasion of the death of Ebenezer Rad: 


‘ ir . Esq. By EF, Cogan, 

Mr. Radclifie came not, as Mr. 
Cogan truly remarks, within the 
description of ordinary men, His 
departure trom the world could 
not fail to make a deep Impression 
upon the minds of survivers. The 
preacher, affected by the death 





Svo. pp. 354, 


Johnson. 


of his venerable friend, poured 
out his feelings in this discourse, 
Which is published verbatim as it 
was preached. Though the sub- 


ject be common, the sermon I§ 
highly interesting : it is arguments 
tive, pathetic and eloquent. 
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POETRY. 


rk 


lu the Edrtor of ti 


SIIB; 

The following verses were taken, 
nearly thirty vears ago, from an old Ma- 
gazine. ‘They were there ascribed to 
the Rev. Mr. Stogden; but I know not 
whether the same with him of whom 
you have given us so intere.ting and 


instructive an account, or not.® If 
you think them worthy of insertion, 
they are at your service, from 


Your’s truly, 





THE UNKNOWN WORLD: 
Verses occasion d by hearing a passing- 


bell. By the itev. Mr. Stogden. 


“But what is beyond death? Who 
shall draw the veil?” 
Hark, my gay friend! that solemn toll 
Speaks the departure of a soul! 
"Tis gone! that’s all we know—not 
where, 
Nor how th’ unbodied mind does fare. 


In that mysterious world, none knows, 
But God alone, to whom it goes; 

‘To whom departed souls return 

To take their doom, to smile or mourn, 


O! by what glimm’ring light we view 

The unknown world we're hastening 
to! 

God has lock’d up the mystic page, 

And curtain’d darkness round the stage. 


Wise heav'n, to render search perplext, 

Has drawn, between this world and th’ 
next, 

A dark, impenetrable screen ; 

And all beyond is yet unseen. 


We talk of heav’n, we talk of hell: 

But, what they mean, no tongue can 
tell. 

Heav’n is the realm where angels are ; 

And hell, the chaos of despair. 


But, what these awful words imply, 
None of us know before we dic: 
Whether we will or no, we must 
Take the succeeding worlds on trust. 


* Vol. iv. p.57. The name of the subject of the Memoir is Stogdon. Eo. 


Monthly Repository. 

Tl 1s hour . perhaps, our fri ‘nd is well ; 

Death strikes thg next; he cries, “ Fare- 
well, 

[ die;’’ and then, for onght we see, 

Ceases at once to breathe and be. 

Thus, launch’d from lile’s ambiguous 
shore, 

Ingulph’d in death, appears no more; 

Then, undirected, to repair 

To distant worlds, we know not where 

Swift flies the soul; perhaps "tis gone 

A thousand ieagues beyond the sun, 

Or twice ten thousand more thrice told 

Ere the forsaken clay be cold. 

And yet who knows if friends we lov'd, 

Though dead, may be so far remov'd ? 

Only this veil o' flesh between, 

Perhaps they watch us, though unseen. 

Whilst we, their loss lamenting, say, 

“ They're out of hearing, far away ;” 

Guardians to us, perhaps, they're near, 

Conceal’d in vehicles of air. 

Aad yet, no notices they give, 

Nor tell us where, or how they live; 

Though conscious, whilst with us be- 
low, 

How much themselves desir’d to know. 


As if bound up by solemn fate 

To keep this secret of their state, 

To tell their joys or pains to none, 
‘That man might live by faith alone. 
Well, let my sovercign, if he please, 
Lock up his marvellous decrees; 

Why should I wish him to reveal 

What he thinks proper to conceal? 

it is enough that I believe, 

Heav'n’s brighter than I can conceive; 
And he, who makes it all his care 

To serve God here, shall see him there. 


But O! what worlds shall I survey , 
The moment that | leave this clay ! 
How sudden the surprise! how new 
Let it, my God, be hese too! 
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OBITUARY. 





Addition to the Obituary of Mr. 
Tuomas Hawkes, p 92 
The following is a list ofhis Cuaartty 
LEGACIES: 
To the Missionary Society, 2000l. 
4 per cents. 
Missionary Society to Africa and 
the ast, cool. 3 per cents. reduced, 
Poor pious Clergy in the country, 
1900), co. 
Devayed Ministers in Lady Hunting- 
don’s Conic u0n soo). 3 percent. cons. 
Society for promoting ReligiousKnow- 
ledye among the Poor, 10ol. sterling. 
A iety in the west of England, 
1fOOk 3 | Tent. reuuced 
Dito in the north, 1500). 3 per cent. 
“ | 
Cheshunt College, 1ocol 4 per cent. 
Hoxton Academy, sool. 3 percent. 
peduced 


British and Foreign Vible Society, 
roool. 4 per cent. 

Nava! and Military Ditto, 500! 3 per 
cent. co! ol 

Sunday-> hee! ety, 200l. sterlin 

Sick Alan's Friet / 1. ster. 


Stranger’s Friend cicty, 200l, 
London Penitentiary, 1cool. 3 per ccnt. 
’ 

€onsois. 

Piymouth Penitentiary, 200}. ster. 

Lock Hospital, go 1. ste Fe 

l.ock Asylum, socl. ster. 

New Rupture Society, sool. 3 per 
cent. reduced. 

Poor of Bromsgrove, in Worcester- 
shire, 1cool, 4 per cent. 

New Chapels at Stourbridge and 
Wordsley, &50l. ster. Ev. Mag. 


1809, October 9. At Bridport, after 

a hagering indisposition, ABIGAIL, 
the wile of Mr George FOWLER, 
The uniform patience with which this 
excellent young woman submitted to, 
and cven acquiesced in, the will of her 
heavenly Father, affords another proof 
of the efhicacy of religious principles, 
where they are truly felt, in reconciling 
the mynd to the most painful dispensa- 
ms. “ Death forgot in youth,” says 
Young, “ is folly; im age, madness,— 
Happy they! whom death, when he 
shall find at home: his visit 

ave less of terror in it. In perc 


4 c > 
wil! ha 


many have died; and, therefore, it ig OF 
certain all may. 
obtaining that peace, is an absolute re. & 
signation to the Most High; which, 


(as hard a task as it seems to some,) a He 


the bottom, is no more than owning 
him to be God.” 
“Death gives us more than was i § 
Eden lost : 
This king of terrors is the prince of | 
peace.” 
t&9, Dec. 24. Died, at Birming. | 
ham, in his fifty-second year, JAMES 
BELCHER, bookseller and printer. | 
He won attachment, not merely by & 
his knowledge and good sense, and his 
superior diligence and skill in his pro 
iession, but sti'l more by the kindnes 
of his temper, the modesty and gentle 
ness of his manners, the purity of his 
mind, and hi, correet and exemplary 
dischar ze of the duties of every relation 
which he filled. And his friends had 
numerous opportunities of remarking, 
\ what ease he could forego his own 
easc and benefit, to render service te 
others; and with what success he had 


learnt a lesson, which, judging from By 


facts, should seem to be particularly 
difficult :—the union of candour and for 
bearince, with firn ness and decision in th 
aviwil of important truths. 
The cosing moments of sucha life 
were suitable to the virtues that had 
adorned it. The mind had peace and 
joy in believing. All was thankfulness, 
resignation and hope, tenderness to suf- 
vivors, gratitude to friends, the coum. 
sels of wisdom and piety, mingling with 
the consolations which affection and 
faith alike suggested. 
truly honourable to religion; never may 
the remembrance of it be lost by th 
writer and his fellow-mourners ! 
1809, Dec.29. At Whitstable, neat 
Canterbury, the Rev. JOHN BAKER 
He had received some instruction forth 
ministry, under the Rev. ]. Evans, * 
Islington ; and was placed there by the © 
General Baptist Education Society. 4 
the close of his studies, he settled in Le & 
cestershire, where his labours were Vo] 
acceptable, This sphere of usefulpe 
he left for Chatham; but quitting & 
situation, about Midsummer Jast, 
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was now about to settle at Berkham- 
sted, where there Was every prospect 
of his being useful and happy. But his 
course Was run :—his work was drawing 
to atermination. ‘The Sunday evening 
preceding his death, he preached a fare- 
well sermon at Chatham, from this re- 
markable passage, Acts xx. 25. dad 
NOT, dechold / I know thar ye all, am: ig 
hingdm 


avubom I have gone preaching the 
of God, shall sce my far enomore The 
next day being Christmas day, he 
—— the lecture at Whitstable, with 
is usual earnestness and animation, 
from Luke i. 79- T. vive light to them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow f 
death, to guide our feet tnto the way of 
ace. ‘This, alas! proved the conclu- 
sion of his labours ; for the next day he 
was seized with a violent fever, and on 
riday he died, sincerely regretted by his 
relations and numerous friends. He was 
interred at Whitstable, where Mr. 
Flavius Kingsford preached his funeral 
sermon, to a crowded and weeping au- 
ditory.—Waich, therefore, for ye know 
not what hour your Lard doth come ! 
Islington. 

1810, Jan. 10. At Brompton, in 
Kent, Mrs. ELIZABETH FLAX- 
MORE. This poor, but pious woman, 
had been, for some years, a professor of 
the religion of Jesus Christ, among the 
people called Methodists; and though 
she evidenced a decided preference for 
that connexion, it was not at the expense 
of a prejudice against any other deno- 
mination of Christians. On the con- 
trary, sie was remarkable for a spirit 
of candour which reflected no small cre- 
dit on her character. ‘To those who 
kne w her, and were capable of appre- 
ciating moral worth, she could not but 
be (as was the case) highly esteemed. 
For some considerable leneth of time, 
the writer of this had been closely ac- 
quamted with her, and occasionally vi- 
sited her in the period of an illness of 
some few months curation. ‘Then it 
was that her patience shone conspicuous ; 
while a comfortable belief in the pro- 
mise of immortality caused her to anti- 
cipate the approaching moment of disso- 
lution without dread. 

January 18. At seven o'clock, on 
Thursday evening, an inquest was held 
in Upper Thames street, before the co- 
roner for the city of London, on the 
body of Mi. LYON LEVY, who was 
found dead about noon that day, in Mo- 
Mument Yard. It appeared in evidence, 
that the deceased had paid for admission 


bil Uahé. 
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into the monument. observing to the 
keeper, that some ladies were shortly 
to join him: upon which the man said, 
* Sir, had not you better wait until the 
ladies come?” The deceased, how- 
ever, proceeded onwards directly; he 
reached the galiery, precipitated him- 
self over the railings, and falling on his 
head, expired without a groan. His 
fall appeared at first to be in such a 
strait, perpendicular direction, that it 
was thought he would have fallen inside 
of the railing; his feet, however, strik- 
ing against one of the griffins by the 
way, threw him some distance from the 
monument, and he fell into the yard 
surrounding it. . He was ome of the 
most extensive dealers in diamonds, 
pearls, rubies, topazes, emeralds, and 
other precious stones, in England. He 
was of the Jewish persuasion; and, be- 
sides several very extensive connexions 
abroad, he had nearly 20 Jews about 
the streets of London, who acted as 
hawkers or runners to his house, and 
each of whom had power to give credit 
to the jewellers to a great extent. With- 
in the course of the last month, he 
called on a person of responsibility in 
the trade, residing in Craven Buildings, 
and offered him diamonds and other 
precious stones to the amount of between 
2 and 3000]. on credit; but the other 
prudently refused the offer, on account 
of the very great risk he ran of dispos- 
ing of such a quantity of valuable gems 
in time sufficient for the re-payment. 
The deceased was a man of Lt cor- 
rectness in all his dealings, that up to 
the very day of his death, he could have 
got credit amongst the other merchants 
in his line of business to almost any 
amount. He had been, however, un- 
fortunate in several very extensive spe- 
culations to Gibraltar and other places 
abroad; he could not brook the idea of 
sustaining his credit for some time longer 
by the assistance of friends, whom, per- 
haps, he might not have it in his power 
to pay. And, after having passed many 
years in the most honourable affluence, 
his altered circumstances made a deep 
impression on his mind; he was observed 
to * frequently of a gloomy habit, was 
totally absorbed in thought, and absent 
from every thing that was the topic of 
conversation around him. He has lefe 
a wife and eight children to bewail his 
loss, and it is supposed that his wife is 
pregnant of a ninth child. Under all 
these circumstances, the jury returned 
a verdict of insanity. 
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Janu ary 290 At Mvyniddbach, ul 
the county of Carmarthen, Mr. 
JOHN SYMON, in the 34th yea of 
his life, Unitarian Baptist munister ot 
Zoar, leaviog behind him an ayed af- 
fic ted mother, and a destitute congrega- 
tion, as chicf mourners for his loss. He 
was a modest, serious young man, of 
pure and blameless conver ation. His 
inquirics after truch, iced bim to em- 
brace the sin} le doctrine of the divine 
Unity, a: it is clearly tought in the Bi- 
ble, consequently wholly to renounce 
ali the modificaccons of a Trinity, whe- 
ther Athunasion, Arion, or Sabellian, 
The influence of a re ligious friend for 
<ome time embarrassed his mind, and 
this, I believe, has often been the case 
in sirnilar circum. tances, where an opie 
nion of character has been hich; but 
afterward, he saw the weakne:s of his 
conduct im that part of it, and iamented 
over it, that he should be tempted for a 
moment to hesitate between the voice 
of God, and that of maa/ His health 
had been declining for some time prier 
to his dissolution; bur he continued his 
labeurs to the end of his life. For on 
the Lord's day before his dissolution he 
delivered an excellent discourse to young 
people! His last views of the Chri.tian 
religion, were highly satisfactory and 
consoling to his own mind, and the re- 
collection of his sincere endeavours to 
rescue the character of the one God and 
Father of ell, from the imputation of 
partiality and cruelty, in which, as it 
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appeared to him, the gencral mode of 
preaching involved it, was soothing, 
The cominon doctrine of s ztisfaction, or 
the purchasing the favour of God, by 
satisfying “he claints of his justice in a lie 
mited of extensive sense, by the death of 
Jesus Christ, before God would or could 
forgive any sinner, he considered as one 
of the corruptions of Christianity, as have 
ing no foundation in scripture, as 
changing the object of worship, and 
destroying the doctrine of salvation by 
the free favour and mercy of God to 
penicent sinnets, which is uniformly 
taught in the scriptures! “hese were 
his views of religion, and they were 
full of consolation to him in death. His 
funeral was attended by xine ministers, 
and a concourse of people, and his fune- 
ralsermon was preached by his friend 
Mr. Thomas, of Llangyndeyrn. 
February 14. ‘The Rev. JOSEPH 
BARBER, pastor of the Independent 
Church, London Wall, for some time 
co-pastor with the late Mr. Towle, 
aged 84 years. He had been 60 years in 
the ministry. He published a volume 
of sermons on Regeneration, which 


5 
have lately come to a second edition. 





Mar. 14. TheRev.DANIEL JONES, 
pastor of the General Baptist Church, 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 

Also, lately, the Rev. Dr. LAW, 
bishop of Elphin. 

| More enlarged obituaries hereafter.] 
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When the old beast gave up his seat 
and great authority to the new beast, 
the world was struck with astonish- 
ment, that it should have been done 
with such ease, and the event passed 
with little notice from either the divines 
or the politicians of Europe. No less 
wonderful has been in our times the re- 
covery of the beast, which received a 
deadly wound from the sword, and it 
now appears with greater lustre, than 
when it aimed above a century ago, at 
universal dominion. But it was little 
thought a few months since, when the 
house of Austria seemed to be at the 
lowest pitch of depression, when its fu- 





ture existence was doubtful, and it de- 
pended upon the nod of the great con- 
qucror, that its dissolution should not 
only be stopped, but that an alliance of 
an intimate nature should be formed 
with the new raised family, and that a 
daughter of the depressed house should 
be elevated to the honour of sharing the 
bed of the great representative house 
of Ajaccio. 

These are extraordinary events, that 
must fix the attention of all, who con- 
sider the history of mankind as con- 
nected together in a higher degree than 
it appears to the fluctuating coynsels of 
short-lived cabinets ; but in the history 
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of courts the false prophet will continue 
to occupy a share of our regards. We 
have for some time looked upon the pa- 
pal authority, as having received a blow, 
from which it could never revive: yet 
it still exists, and it is by no means cer- 
tain, that its influence in the affairs of 
the world may not hereafter be very 
considerable, ‘That part of Italy, which 
was formerly known under the title of 
the patrimony of the Church, is now 
part of the French empire, and, if Rome 
ceases to be the chicf city of an inde- 
pendent state, its splendour will attract 
the stranger, when he visits the palaces 
of the viceroy and of the head of the 
Church. The decree, which annexed 
the patrimony to the French empire, 
made Rome the second city, gave pa- 
laces to the Pope in both Paris and his 
ancient metropolis, fixed on him a very 
large revenue, and confined within de- 
termined limits his future powers. 

To understand his new state we must 
look back to the ancient struggles, 
which subsisted between the sce of 
Rome and the Gallican church. The 
kings of France were, by no means, 
pleased with the depression, in which it 
was the ambition of the court of Rome 
to place them. The Gallican church 
claimed certain privileges, and the court, 
according as it was in good or ili hu- 
movur with the see of Kome, brought 
forward, or kept in the back ground, 
their claims. In the reign of Louis the 
fourteenth, they were reduced to the 
following four propositions. 

1st. St. Peter and his successors have 
not received from God, any power to 
interfere directly, or indirectly, in what 
concerns the temporal interests of 
princes and sovereign states: kings and 
princes cannot be deposed by ecclesias- 
tical authority, nor their subjects be 
freed from the sacred obligation of fi- 
delity and allegiance, by pa power of 
the church, or the bulls of the Roman 
pontiff. 

ad. The decrees of the council of 
Constance, which maintained the au- 
thority of general councils, as superior 
to that of the Pope’s in seistenal anat- 
ters, are approved and adopted by the 
Gallican church. 

3d. The rules, customs, institutions, 
and observances, which have been re- 
ceived in the Gallican church, are to be 
preserved inviolable. 

4th. The decisions of the Pope, in 
Points of faith, are not infallible ; unless 
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they are attended with the consent of 
the church. 

These four propositions were, as 
might naturally be expected, a sad 
bone of contention at Rome. Whilst 
the supremacy of the Pope in the hicr- 
archy 1s allowed, the denial of temporal 
authority and ifallibility to him, could 
never be allowed. ‘he doctrine was, 
however, partly orthodox in France; 
and it is now established, and it is not 
only established, but the Pope himself 
must, in fucure, become a party to them. 
Chey are to form part of his coronation 
oath, and we may easily imagine, with 
what grace he will swear, that he has 
no right from God, to turn thrones up. 
side down, and that he is not infallible. 
He is, however, now a subject of France, 
and this oath he must take, before he is 
put imto possession of his palaces at 
Rome and Paris, and raised to be the 
head of the cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, priests, and deacons, and of 
the French empire, and of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

A similar revolution to this took 
place formerly, in a distant part of the 
world. Japan was anciently under the 
dominion of a spiritual and a temporal 
sovereign, and the spiritual gentlemen 
played exactly the same tricks in that 
island, that their spiritual brethren have 
done in Europe. The same spirit guided 
them both, that of deception and fraud. 
The temporal sovereign, at last, got the 
better of the spiritual, who, however, 
is allowed to have his palace, a large 
income, and great respect; but he is 
confined entirely to his 4 mp tricks. 
Whether this Pope will, by any art re- 
gain his former pre-eminence, time must 
determine. His claims as the successor 
of St. Peter, remain the same; the bi- 
gotted catholic will stiil retain his alle- 
giance, and this may, in future times, 
be turned to an advantage, which at 
present is by no meanssuspected. The 
true christian will not however be dis- 
mayed. Fraud may prevail for a time, 
but an end must arrive when mankind 
shal] see the deception in its true light ; 
they will then, in scripture language, 
hate the whore and tear off her mere- 
tricious ornaments. 

The Catholics of Ireland seem de- 
termined to preserve their attachment to 
the pretended holy see. A meeting of 
Bishops has published their resolutions, 
in which they declare the necessity of 
their adhering to their present consti- 
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tution, and ol 
provis: yn but what arises from the 
voluntary contributions « f their flocks : 
and in the same resolutions they ex- 
pressly declare th impropriety of lay 
interference in their spiritual comcerns. 
Vhese resolutions have received the 
applauses of many lay associations, and 
several petitiens have been presented to 
parliament to reinstate them in the 
rights which belong to all subjects 
who are willing to pay civil allegiance, 
and to perform civil duties. It is curi- 
ous to sce how truth and error are con- 
tinually blended. ‘The Catholic bishops 
are right in their opinion, that a chris 
tian community is, as far as its spiritual 
concerns extend, independent of the 
state, and the election of any of their 
bishops no more belongs to the crown 
than the election of a minister of a dis- 
senting congregation in England. But 
we think that neither the episcopal northe 
lay Catholic meetings, have duly consi- 
dered the nature of a christian society, 
‘They divide it into two classes laity and 
clergy, a distinction, which is a merc 
fiction of men, and completely with- 
out foundation in the scriptures. The 
bishops and clders, whose offices are 
described by St. Paul, are as much 
laymen as the rest of the society : they 
were no more separated from the rest 
than the chairman and members of a 
committee of the House’ of Commons 
are from the rest of the House. The 
committees are formed for peculiar pur- 
poses, and the committee of bishop and 
elders in a christian commuhity, when 
it arrogates to itself any pretended 
s iritual claims, not derivable from 
‘he particular mecting to which it 
belongs, and not dissoluble by that 
mecting, advances claims, which may 
tend very much totheir worldly interest 
but which receive no countenance from 
the christian dispensation. 

The Pope in the mean time, who is 
thus the subject of so much civil dis- 
cussion in the two countrics now at 
war with each other, whose power is 
completely curtailed and defined in the 
one, and is not allowed at all in the 
other, is living the life of a prisoner in 
tome fortress in the Alps. It is said, 
that he was brought into Dauphiny, 
but so great a concourse came alter him 
that it was thought adviseable to re- 
move him. A delegation of Irish 


Catholics would find it now difficult to 
lay before him the names of three can- 
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didates for a vacant bishopric and theit 
sees may remain some time without 
this supposed requisite part of their 
body. Perhaps a requisition has been 
madeto the holy father to bless the 
approaching nuptials, and he i:,ay have 
refused ; but at any rate, as his piace is 
now fixed in the empire, he cannot be 
kept long in a state of obscurity. We 
should not be surprised at his appear. 
ance in the French metropolis to grace 
the altar, at which the emperor and 
empress are to exchange reciprocal 
vows. 

Great preparations are making for 
this solemnity. <A temporary altar is 
to be erected in the Louvre, and the 
extent of that superb gallery is to be 
lined by four thousand gentlemen and 
ladies dressed in the grandest stile ; 
and between them in the open space the 
emperor, followed by his kings and 
princes, the empress, followed by her 
queens and princesses, are to walk in 
solemn procession. Fire works, illu- 
minations, balls, plays, every thing 
thata worldly fancy can desire are to 
mark this memorable day. France 
and Austria have been united already 
by asimilar marriage. What this will 
produce time must shew; one thing is 
certain, that it cuts off England com- 
pletely from any alliances with the con- 
tinent, and in this respect even it may 
be viewed with a great degree of in- 
difference. 

In the midst of these preparations 
Buonaparte has issued an edict, which 
condemns to years of misery a great 
numberof our fellow-creatures. We 
should have hoped, that so much ap- 
pearance at least of joy would have 
turned his heart, and that he would 
have made it anoccasion of a gene 
amnesty. But so far from this being 
the case he has revived the old system 
of the French Bastilles, and various 
prisons are fixed upon, where are to be 
immured various descriptions of state 
prisoners whom he does not think pro- 
ee to bring before the tribunal of the 
aws. ‘This is a subject, which has 
excited severe remarks in our public 
papers, and doubtless we cannot con- 
template the vengeance, inflicted by man 
upon his feilow-creatures, without ¢xe 
treme sorrow. Yet what country 3 
free from similar imputations. In out 
own country a few years ago a number 
of our fellow-subjects were immured ia 
the same manner by the minister of the 
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day, in different prisons of England for 
several years, and at last were dis- 
charged ‘with the imputation of crime, 
and without the opportunity of freeing 
themselves from the charge by an open 
trial. The arguments, used by Mr. 
Pitt and his advocates, will be em- 
ployed by Buonaparte and his suppor- 
ters: and assuredly nothing but ex- 
treme necessity can justify a sovereign 
in using this species of terror. Where- 
ever it is employed, the people are in 
danger of the greatest degradation : 
fur how can nobility of sentiment exist, 
where life and liberty depend on the 
nod of an individual. 

It is a curious thing, that the power 
exercised by Buonaparte and so justly 
complained of, is allowed, or at least is 
practised, in our own country, upon 
certain occasions, which do not by any 
means appear to call for such an appear- 
ance of tyranny. The House of Com- 
mons thinks itself to be invested with 
this power, and in consequence of it, 
an individual is now in prison, sent 
there by a speaker’s warrant, to be kept 
there during the pleasure of the House 
of Commons, which in this case takes 
upon itself the offices of prosecutor, 
judge, jury, and executioner. ‘The 
cast has called forth a most acute cx- 
amination into the power claimed by 
the House, and Sir Francis Burdett, 
one of its members, protests against it; 
and, in a most valuable enquiry into the 
nature of the privileges of the House, 
shews that the imprisonment of a per- 
son on a charge of libel, is totally 
foreign to their institution. We do not 
wish that our House of Commons 
should bear a resemblance, in this most 
important elation to the subject, to a 
foreign despot. But what does Buona- 
parte claim for himself? the right of 
imprisoning without trial, the man 
who displeases him. What has the 
House of Commons done? it has im- 
prisoned the man who displeased them. 
But the House of Commons may say, 
the man has infringed on our privi- 
leges; and so will Buonaparte say, 
the man has infringed on my privilege. 
But common sense tells us, that it is 
dangerous, to trust frail beings, like 
ourselves, with the power of being 
judges in our own causes. True li- 
erty cannot exist, where the execu- 
tive, deliberative, and judicial powers 
are placed inthe same hands. ‘The ar 
gument of Sir Francis Burdett is de- 
V4. 7, 
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cisive upon this subject, and deserves 

the attention of every one who has a 

regard for the true dignity of man, 

A completer analysis has perhaps never 

been exhibited, and we are not without . 
hopes, that the House of Commons will 

perceive, that it consults itsown dige 

nity more by the rejection than the 

exercise of such a power 

We do not hear that the French, wha 
exulted so much on the fall of their 
Bastille, have made any expostulations 
on the subject of this new decree. 
They are immersed in the splendor of 
his reign, and he employs their minds 
continually on new objects. Holland 
and Hanover excited many conjectures. 
The former country was to be absorbed 
in the French empire, and the latter was 
said to be rese: ved in its unsettled state, 
as a bribe for peace, to its former sovee 
reign. Holland, however, remains a 
kingdom, though its sovereizn has des- 
troyed those edicts, by which he esta- 
blished a species of nobility in that 
country. Its destiny is not yet known. 
It may still remain an independent 
cou try, if that can be called indepens 
dence, when the sovercign is in fact, 
only a viceroy of an emperor Se- 
vere orders are issued on the subject of 
trade, yet, we do not know how it 
is, but cargoes are transferred from one 
country tothe other, and the prohibi- 
tions .erve only to make the commodi- 
tics dearer to the consumer. But Hae 
nover is completely severed from this 
country. It now forms part of the 
kingdom of Westphalia, and a Buona- 
parte isits sovereign, Cassel, that me- 
tropolis formerly of the Landgrave of 
Hesse, is the residence of the new 
king where he may occasionally visit 
his palace at Herrenhausen, and live 
among his Hanoverian subjects His 
territories will thus be of considerable 
extent; and Westphalia freed from the 
pride of its ancient barons, may rise to 
a higher degree of comfort and civili- 
Zation, 

The southern part of Germany is 
occupied with the passage of the va- 
ious partics belonging to the bride. 
Butthe Tyrol is full of lamentation. 
itis reduced to a state of quiet, and 
must submit to its new yoke. We 
hear little of the Kussians and Turks, 
the latter cannot but be under some ape 
prehensions from the rise of Austria 
after its sudden depression. What 
changes are destined to take place m 
x 
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the Ottoman empire, must soon be dis- 
covered; vnd that seems to be the 


quarter, in which the fury of the 
French will spend itself. Russia does 


not seem to oppose any obstacle to pre- 
sent cncagements; and as to the idea of 
war with Frarce, it does not scem to 
found4tion. 

The fate of Spain is not completely 
settled. ‘The junta is sovereign of a 
small district about Cadiz, but the rest 
of Andalusia is in possession of the 
French. They have even advanced so 
far as to occupy the lines, lately held 
by che Spanurds, before Gibraltar. 
No rational hopes can now be enter- 
tained of effectual resistance. ‘The 
Spaniards equally tired of their Bour- 
bons, their imquisition, their monks, 
will resign themselves to the dominion 
of a Buonaparte, and in a few years will 
find the advantage of the exchange. 
‘The junta and the English never offered 
any terms, which could rouse a people 
to the exertions which the nature of 
the combat required. Great Britain 
obtains Ceuta, a small compensation 
for the lives and treasures expended, 
upon so fruitless an object ; and Portu- 
gal cannot he expected to resist long 
alter Spain has submitted to its new 
master. But the English remain in 
Portugal, and a body of thirty thou- 
sand men are taken into owr psy.— 
Vain efforts! 

As we have taken Ceuta, and thus 
have the complete command of the en- 
trance into the Mediterranean, we 
may, notwithstanding the French are 
iu possession of Spain, prevent them 
for some time, from making all the 
edvantage, that such an acquisition ts 
calculated to give them. We have also, 
by another conquest in the West Indies, 
taken irom them the last of their sugar 
islands. Guadaloupe has surrendered 
to our arms, and this may be of conse- 
gvence in our negociation with the 
Americans, who are not yet reconciled 
tous. Warm d-bates have taken place 
in their Congress. The French and 
English have their respective parties; 
but in the diffi. ulties of their situation, 
& is probable that they will steer their 
<Ourse, as wel as circumstances per- 
mut, w.thout coming to an open rup- 
ture with exher. Of the Brasil govern- 
ment we hear little, and the stace of the 
Spanish colomes will necessarily call in 
® short time for a declaration on their 
partol independence, ‘This becomes a 


re-t upor! 


measure that cannot suffer a long dee 
lay. If the Colonies should not pte. 
pare themselves for a fixed government, 
they may at the return of peace be 
easily reduced to the Gallo-Spanish 
yoke, and then the power of France 
will be increased by extensive domi 
nion in both worlds. 

The inquiry into the Walcheren ex. 
pedition has occupied the chief atten. 
tion of the House of Commons, and 
the reports of witnesses and extracts of 
papers make a very voluminous publi- 
cation. The debates upon it already, 
have terminated in the defeat of the 
ministers, and a severe censure on one 
of them. ‘This arose out of the memo- 
rial on the expedition presented by 
Earl Chatham to the king, which gave 
occasion to Mr. Whitbread to makea 
motion upon the subject; namely, that 
the earl had acted unconstitutionally, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
opposing the motion confessed, that had 
he foreseen all that has happened, he 
should have objected to the appointment 
ofa cabinet minister to the post of come 
mander of the expedition. Many meme 
bers spoke upon the occasion, but the 
delivery of the paper in question 
seemed to be considered, even by the 
favourer of the earl, as an injudicious 
measure. Mr, Canning modificd Mr, 
Whitbread’s motion by an amendment, 
that conveyed the regrets of the House, 
that such a paper should have been 
delivered, which was of pernicious con- 
sequences in itself and of evil example 
to future commanders. ‘The Chan- 
cellor moved the previous question, in 
which he was beat by a considerable 
majority. Mr, Canning’s censure then 
passed without a division ; and on Mr. 
Whitbread’s motion it was directed to be 
presented tothe king. In the House of 
Lords the ministers were more succes# 
ful as to number of votes, but equaily 
unsuccessful in debate. The question 
was the king’s answer to the city of 
London, in which the ministers cone 
fessed, that all agreed except the Earl 
of Chatham; bur the first Lord of the 
Admiralty declared, that when he cone 
curred with the rest, he knew nothing 
of the circumstances in Lord Chatham's 
paper, nor had he heard of any differ- 
ences between the two commande's, 49 
their letters contained mutual panegy* 
rics. ‘Ihus, the ill-advised step, taken 
by Lord Chatham, has involved him a 
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eat disgrace, and obliged his retreat 
a the ministry. 

Sir Francis Burdett, after a most able 
speech on Gale Jones’s imprisonment, 
obtained only fourtcen vores in his fa- 
vour. {in a letter to his constituents, 
the argument is detailed at full length. 
It is unanswerable; and if the members 
of the House of Commons would take 
equa! pains in the several subjects com- 
ing before them, some applying to 
one and some to the other, our Acts of 
Parliament would be better drawn up, 
and our expenditure would be well re- 
rulated. Lord Weilington has obtained 
his pension, in spite of the pefition of 
the city of London; but the petition is 
unanswerable. A debate also took place 
on the merits of a gallant officer, who 
did not receive the thanks of the House 
of Commons. ‘This is Sir Robert Wil- 
son, to whom Lord Wellington is in- 
debted for the escape of himself and 
army after the battle of Talavera. Su 
Robert, by very skilful mancuvres, 
drawing off the attention of the French 
to his small body, which he contrived 
to make them believe to be twelve 
thousand strong, and thus preventing 
them from pouring down on Lord Wel- 
lington, who, by the speed of his flight, 
thus got out ef their clutches. Both 
sides of the House concurred in their 
encomiums on the gallantry of Sir R. 
Wilson, but the motion was withdrawn 
from some informality. ‘The reversion 
bill has occasioned debating; and. the 
gallery of the House of Commons was 
shut by Mr. Windham, on Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s motion respecting reporters, whom 
the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn had de- 
clared to be unworthy to be called to 
the bar, Upon this occasion, Mr. Ste- 
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phens did himself very great honour, 
bearing testimony to the merits of many 
gentlemen, who were reporters at the 
same time with himself, and calling to 
the recollection of the House the names 
of Johnson, Burke, Mackintosh, and 
others, who began life in this honoura- 
ble and useful course. All sides of the 
House censured the i liberality of Lin 
coln’s Inn, and we have no doubt that 
their ill-advised measure will be rescind d, 
This measure has been attributed, but 
without foundation, to Lord Ers\ine ; 
that noble lord is, indeed, incapable of 
harbouring a sentiment against rising 
talents 

Mr. Yorke has met a merited 
repulse from Canbrid; Lis 
vices having been rewarded with a tele 
ler hip of the exchequer, his seat became 
vacant, and he met with that reception 
from his censtituents, which his conduct 
deserved. ‘The country in general ape 
plauded the spirit of the county in not 
choosing to return a placeman to the 
House. A_ great argument has been 
held before commissioners for the pure 
pose, on the subjece of a new theatre, to 
be erected in London ; and much was 
said on the increase of the play-going 
part of the population of this countiy. 
The important point to be settled, in 
our apprehension, is, that if theatres 
are to be allowed, they should be under 
proper regulations; and as the present 
are notoriously deficicnt in this respect, 
the establishment of one, in which hus- 
bands and parents may sit with ther 
wives and daughters, free from rudeness 
and insult, may be a good example to 
the rest, and correct the profligacy of 
their manners. 
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lation, is amur yst the curious births of 
the year isog. It was instituted for the 
take of supporting Mr. Frey, a convert 
from Lic je ws, who had been educated 
forthe ministry by the missionary soci- 
ety who had dexrted his earhicst 
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The society, be aring the above appel- of opinion as to the best plan of opera- 


tions. Mr Frey has lately published 4 
Narrative of his history : his suspicions, 
it seems, of the errors of !udaism, were 
first awakened by his being il-treated 
by a brother Israelite; the conversation 
of a Christian etranger helped forward 
his inquiries; he was carried still fure 
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ther by uncasiness of conscience, at hav- 
ing brokcn the Jew) h sabbath; and a 
dream or two condu ted him into the 
bosom o° the Briti-h missionary society. 
Tt is somew hat curious, that throughout 
his Narrative 4 I bre y does not once 
advert tothe doctrine of the Trinity, 
as an obstacle to bi. conversion, nor give 
any intimation of the rea ons which pree 
vailed on him to embrace a tenet, which 
has been always hitherto accounted a 
stumbling-block in the road from Juda- 
ism to Christianity. We do not think 
it impossible for a conscientious and 
well-informed Jew to become a Trini- 
tarian Christian; but we do regard it 
as highly improbable, that such an one 
should think so lichtly of ‘the difference 
between the Jews and nominal Chris- 
tians on this point, as to esteem it un- 
necessary to mention the subject in a 
rofessed account of his conversion. One 
Pf of the volume is taken up with a 
detail of the author’s quarrel with the 
directors of the missionary society; © 
which we shali make no other use than 
to refer it to the author of “ The Cal- 
vinistic and Socinian Systems compared, 
as to their Moral Tendency,” to be iné 
troduced, if he think fit, as an illustra- 
tion of the principle of the work, in the 
next edition: Mr. Frey, as will pre- 
sently be geen, has as orihodox an anti- 
pathy to Socinians as the missionary so- 
itty, or Mr. Andrew Fuller himseif. 

To the institution of a society for cone 
verting the Jews, there can be no ob- 
jection ; hay, we can applaud the bene- 
volent intention and zeal of attempting 
to bring over the worshippers of One 
God to the unscriprural and absurd 
worship of a ‘Triune Godhead, involving 
in it a crucified man. Thouch we 
miiy ht,perhaps.think that the descendants 
of Abraham would not come much 
nearer the truth by embracing Mr. 
Frey's system of Christianity, we can- 
not feel much concern on the sul ject, 
because we fi miy believe, that no 
preaching on the part cf Christians will 
change their mind and temper, which 
sets the New ‘Testament in opposition 
to the Old, and represents Christ as 
teaching a different God from that of 
Nloses. 

But, we confess, we felt a little sur- 
prise, on reading in one of the public 
prints, [Mf. Chron. of Jan. 20) that 
the directors of the society had recently 
made application to the ARCNBISHOP 
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to their proceedings! This, we have 
no doubt, was a paid paragraph, de 
iyned to feel the pulse of the public, 
Patronage! Patronage of  suppored 


truth! Is argument, then, found in 
ufficient ? Patronage of the Establish. 
ment! "The directors and subscuber 


are, it would appear. good churchmen, | 
We had the curio:tty to look over the 0 
names of the supporters of the society, Hy 
and we found amongst the most prom. 
nent some well-known Dissenters, 
What, then, can be the meaning of th Be 
aforesaid, adverti-ed application? We 77 
cannot conjecture, except it be for some 7 
such compulsory power, as has, iu pat 7 
times, converted a nation in a day! Ye 
we rejoice that these zealous Dissenten 
are mistaken as to the influence of the 7 
archbishop, the empire of the church, © 
and the temper of the times, if they © 
calculate upon the accession of strength § 
to their body, from the rescripts of spr 
ritual lords, or the decrees of spiritual 
courts ! a 
We may be thought by come readen 
to overrate the importance of a new 
paper paragraph; but how came th 
paragraph to be published? Every om 
acquainted with the London daily pres, 
knows the difficulty of obtaining an» 
troduction for a single sentence in th #9 
principal papers, on any subject, how 9% 
ever important, without a fee; and wha 
would fee the newspapers for making DY 
known the proceedings of the Lond 
society for converting the Jews, but t 
society itself? ie: 
And a mere application to the arch | 
bishop for his subscription as an indit 55 
dual cannot be intended ; the wor 
convey an idea of much more. Nora 
there any unappropriated funds tk - 
establishment from which it was mah 5 
to request pecuniary aid; the childit'] 
meat is not, in the Church of Englats 5 
given to dogs. ‘The application, if re zt 
could not have intended more or 
than that the spiritual power of the chur? 5 
should be enlisted on the side of theo 
réctors, to compel Jews, and ee ; 
heretics, to come into the Calvils® 
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The interpretation put on the ne" 75 


oomd paragiaph, is borne out by ' ce 
anguage of the society in their “ it 
Repoit,” to which our attentiot ™ ie 
been called by several correspo 
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and to which we now cali the attention 
of our readers. We shall first cive an 
extract from the paper in question, as 
furnished by a gentleman, on whose ac- 
curacy we can rely, aad next make some 
remarks upon the avowed design of the 
society, with regard to \nitarians, whe- 
ther Jewish or Christian. 

Extract from the First Report of the 
Committee of the London Society 
for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews. 

After detailing the general plan and 

ghjects, and rege est prospects of the 

irowilly Out one or iwo 
ideas for the particular consideration of 
the des encants of Abraham,” (the lat- 
ter of which subjects of reflection is not 
the mo t happily adapted to the purpose 
of conciliation, viz. an Act of Parlia- 
ment of Queen Anne’s reign, enabling 
the lord-chancellor to make a discre- 
tionary and compulsory provision for 
the young convert to Christianity, out 
of his Jewish parents’ eflects,) the Re 
port proc eeds as folows : 

“ Your Committce have a to re- 
mark a most indecent attemp:, by some 
ersons, at one of the late lectures, to 
defeat the efl¢ ts of Mr. b:ey’s preac h- 
ing, by inculcating in the minds of some 
of the Jews present, Arian er Socinian 
doctrines ; such persons are desired to re= 
member, that the Toleration Act affords 
nd prote ion to those wh. detract fr m the 
Divinity of our Lerd jesus Christ; and 
though a thing is further from the dispo- 
sition of the Committee than an infole- 
rant spirit, they cannot but feel indig- 
nant at the gross indecency of the conduct 
above alluded to; and they are deter- 
wiined NOT TO PASS BY any future re- 
currence of the same nature.” ; 

1 Here is a great predilection mani- 
fested for Acts of Parliament ; and, truly, 
though they be but miserable instru- 
ments of religious conviction, they may 
very well serve to endow orthodox be- 
lieving, and punish heretical pravity.— 
But, seriously, what can the society in- 
tend by suspending the sword over the 
heads of the whole body of the Jewish 
people? Dothey degrade and irritate 
them as preliminary steps to their con- 
version f ‘The notable idea which 
they have “ thrown out for the particu- 


society, and ** t 
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lar consideration of the descendants of 


Abraham,” borrowed from that great 
authority, “ Qucen Anne,” is tantamount 
to an mtimacjon, that, if a Jewish 
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youth, having opulent parents, be, from 
his supposed incapacity and notorious 
vices, ee in a state of dependence, he 
has only to profess himself a Christian, 
(which a weak or wicked Jew would 
be the most likely to do, on a sudden,) 
and here is a society, courting the pa- 
tronage of the Establishment, prepared to 
appeal tothe law, to enforce the prue 
dent parent’s apportioning the imbecile 
or profligate child! Profligate, them, it 
may be said, no longer: but will the 
society, in its zeal for proselytes, wait 
till the reformation be fully ascertained, 
before it commences law-proceedings ? 
Will it take all prudent care not to pa 
tronize any that may turn Christians out 
of spite, or with a mercenary design ? 
But, shame on the times! chat it should 
be necess ry now to plead for the civil 
rights of Jews!—necessary to contend, 
that a Jew ought to have the free dispo- 
sal of any property that the law of the 
land allows him to possess !—necessary 
to assert, that a Jewish parent has the 
feelings of human nature, and chat it is 
cruel to hold out a bribe to his children 
to rebel ag iinst him! 

2. The matter of complaint, con- 
tained in the paragraph within inverted 
commas, requires to be ascertained :—~ 
“ a most indecent attempt, by some pere 
sons, at one of the late lectures, to dee 
feat the gee of Mr. Frey's —- 
by inculcatin, in the minds of some of 
the Jews present Arian or Socinian 
doctrines.” ‘The words presented to 
our minds, on the first perusal, the idea 
(a novel one, we confess) of an Arian 
or Soctnian nob; of the disturbance of 
the preacher; of the dispersion of the 
congregation; in short, of a riot, insti- 
gated and effected by Arians or Seci- 
nians. We instantly saw, however, a 
flaw inthe indictment, through which 
the persons implicated might escape. 
They are not identified on the part of 
their accusers, ‘The charge is concerne 
ing doctrines, and to introduce an aéias, 
to indict generally Arians or Socintans, 
is as reasonable as to indict conspirators 
at the Old Bailey as men or women. 

A closer examination of the: parae 
graph, however, satisfied us, that there 
was no mob, no riot, no disturbance of 
the congregation, no injury or insult to 

the preacher. The ae Chapel, the 
scene, we suppose, of the indecerey come 
plained of, is, we take for granted, re- 
gistered according to law; it is, there- 
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fore, as much under the protection of 
the civil power as a parish church; and, 
on a complaint belo agistrate of 
any persons creating a pe- 


re any m 
an uproar, 


palty of 2ol. or, on the non-payment of 
that sum, imprisonment, would have 
been | mptly exccut d upon the of- 
fenders Phere would have been no 


inquiry on the part ef the magistrate, 
whether the disturbonce was an Arian 
ox Socinian, an Athanasian or Sabellian 


one line i t riot would have 
been ev thing ; if that were substan- 
Giated, « tion must follow. And 
we I too little reason tu co! fj | in 
the h c1ety on it} 
Rival ! ’ ne cir fances 
of ti ase, rs would hav 
contented themsely vil tit till 
th print » Rep and then €X- 
pressing eee Se . and 
bit ’ lor the i ré, 
No, no; ¢! entiments, and not the 
conan Of The persons in question, CX- 


! mation’ « frhe society. 


cite the “in hie 
laneuage we have quot d plainly im- 
Pus, that thos persons supposed that 
they were doing nothing illegal, and 
that im the of the writer or 
writers, the doing the same thing, un- 
other would not 
have pur them out of the “ protection 


opmion 
‘ 


act circums ances, 


of the ‘Toleration Act.”” It is their 
* detracting from the divinity of our 


Lord Testu 
a a oe BS ale Ai 
| ae brid Worship, Which Cail 
ar) 
ob the directors 


Christ,’ not thew disturbing 
forth the 
iriul threat 


, > i. . 
NCant memento, the ic 


We have only conjecture to guide us, 
bur we take the real face which has 
chated the mai Ta: of the society, to 
have bee that se persons. after 


b aruye Nir. Irey, were curious to 


] my ne e} t oF fis reacni’ a upon 
| h) J \" ‘ ( . and tt kk 
an opportunity, t Os¢ Of the ser- 
Tice, to satisty their curiosity bv con- 
Wor nwith ¢ objects of 1.3 and 
that the dot of the Trinny was 
canv cd 2d pronounced, probably 
“! 1 s+, to be subversive ot the 
j Wi ch rt ‘ ¢TSde 
ero i t or in } rine! Oe 
be extravagant, temperate or in- 
tr We have NO Mecehs Of ascetre 
tuimog; but, however this may have 
beer, Ww contidentiv assert, th it the 
of the Report is lecent, 

atoic mm 
Wh. s thus converte w inéalii- 
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ble! Isthe Fews’ Chapel to be erected 
into an Inquisition? Is it for this tha 
the patronize of the Establishment iy 
souvht? Are the liberties of English 
men to be abrogated by a foreigner 
coming into this country to lisp Calvin. 
ism? Do his supporters really claim 
for him the privilege, mever assumed b 
the highest dignitaries of the church, of 
passing off his motions as inspirations, 
his sentences as oracles? Are the pub 
lic invited to hear, but forbidden to ex- 
Is a lure thrown out to decoy 
the Tew into the chapel; and is a cone 
stable provided to carry him to the 
watchhouse, if, as he 1s leaving the 
he tells an inquirer that he can 
acknowledze no God but Jehovah ? 

The society is on the watch, let the 
weavers of Spitalticlds beware. They 
may hear Mr. Frey, but woe unto 
them if they vent even in whispers ther 
di-sent from him, or utter a syllable 
calculated to “ defeat the effects of his 
preaching.” ‘They may be unsafe, not 
merely in the chapel, but also im the 
precincts of it!—tlopeful instruments 
for converting Jews !—a German, who 
tc iches, in b oken English, that Jcho- 
vah was Jesus Christ ;—a committee of 
dissenters ;—the patronaze of the arch 
bishop of Canterbury;—two Acts of 
Parliament, enacting the deprivation of 
property and liberty; and an indefinite 
number of spies and constables ! 

3. ‘The directors seem walling to re- 
mind Unitarians, that they are out 0 
the pretection of the ‘Voleration Act. 
ror this, that class of English dissenters 
to be thankful te them. ‘The 
pains and penalties hanging over Unita- 
rians, are, we believe, of no disservice 
to the denomination; as far as they are 
recollected, they umite the members of 
the body, otherwise unconnected; and 
the sense of them will, we trust, in 
some auspigions moment, prompt the 
whole of them to approach Parhament, 
inthe respectful, but firm language, © 
treemen, toa solicit to be placed upon the 
footing of citizenship. We do not 
mean tt as irony, when we say, that 
We are really yvlid when zealots re- 
proach us with what we consider re- 
preachful only to our country, and 
what we know some of our warmest 
theological opponcnts lament, amongst 
other reasons. because if places us on 
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We had a thought of inserting here 
the names of Mr. Frey's committec; 
who would not be deemed tefolerzat, 
but who, at the same time, intimate 
how easily certain believers, or disbe- 
lievers, may, unless they behave well, 
be deprived of Toleration: but, as com- 
muttces are often changing, we might 

ossibly, by taking any one list, fix the 
imputation of persecution upon some 
who would disclaim it. Perhaps, the 
threat contained in the Report may be 
acted upon; we sincerely wish, for the 
benefit of Unitarians, and for the cause 
of religious liberty, that it may ; and in 
that case, we shall be ready to apprize 
our readers to whom they are indebted 
for the agitation of a question, which 
can never be discussed without benefit 
to truth and freedom. 

One word of advice, however, to Mr. 
Frey's committee: they are many of 
them connected with institutions for 
the education of dissenting ministe's, 
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and for the sappott of English mission 
aries; but do’ they know that it is se- 
tously doubted by the best legal autho 
rities, Whether the Toleration Act afe 
ford any protection to teachers, not pas- 
tors of particular congregations ! 
do not mean to retaliate, but Iet thera 
take care, that by instituting too rigere- 
ous an inguiry imo the limits of the 
Toleration Act, with a view to shut out 
of the pale of religious freedom, Aricas 
or Sovintans, they do not prompt others 
to adopt the same means to exciude some 
of themselves from privileges which 
they are so greedy to confine withia 
their own circle. 

In what we hav wish to 
awake no resentments in Unitarians 3 
nor, if we do nor mistake their charace 
ter, shall we; for we know, that their 
first and most ardent prayer is foe 
universal religious liberty ,—ior liberty 
to themselves, only as a part of the 
great body of English Dissenters. 


We 


said, we 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We learn, from a letter in the Moern- 
ing Chronicle, [ Jan. 25 1810. ] that the 
Rev, SipNey SMITH, in a Visitation 
sermon, preached at Malton, and since 
published, has asserted most strong!y his 
orthodoxy. He not only protests a- 
gainst the charge of Socinianism, which 
he says, has been groundlessly preferred 
avainst him, but solemnly professes his 
entire belicf in the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity, and “ in every iota of 
every one of the 39 articles.” Nay, 
he goes further; and with: a view 
We suppose, to prove his biblical eru- 


dition, as well as his faith, expresses hig 
regret that the passage 1 John v. 7. is 
abandoned, and affiims that the estabe 
lishment is endangered by the hasty 
concessions of Bishop Prettyman and 
others, upon this point !— {tis is nog 
in our humble opmion the way to the 
episcopal bench, though we beheve that 
neither the Witty cdevant lecturer at 
the Royal Institution, nor the learned 
Dr. who lately editied the univer ity of 
Cambridge, by theclogical lectures, in- 
tended that a profes.ion of entire faith, 
should be a bar to preferment. 





NOTICES, 


The New Unirartan MEertinec- 
House, at Sona ui , Cambridgeshire, will 
be opened on ‘Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Apru3 and4. ‘The religious services 
will be on Tuesday evening and on the 
Mormag and evening of Wednesday. 
Mr. Aspland and Mr. Wright are ex- 
pected to preach; and Mr. Grundy, (of 
Nottingham,) and Mr. Madge, (of Bury, ) 
‘0 take a part im the other services, 





The Anniversary Dinner of the Low- 
bon Usitrarsan Boox Society will 
bc Leld on Thursday, April 12, 1810, 


at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate 
Strect. 
STEWARDS. 

Gideon Ackland, Esq. 

Samuel Dunsford, Esq. 

Rev. J. Joyce, 

Rev. [. Rees, 

Hollis Solly, Esq. 

James Stodart, Esq. 

The Chair for conducting business 
will be takemat half past three o clock 
> and for dinner at half paw 
our o'clock precisely. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following subscriptions have been re ceived for the * five destitute orphans" 
of the late Mas. SranDevens: (See p. gO—92). 





ié ea 
J. M. ° . ° . . . e . . I 0 6 
A. M. . . . . . . . . . oO 10 6 


We have received various letters of advice from numerous cortespondents, for 
which we wish to make a general acknowledgement. If one do not follow the 
suggestions of the respectable writers, it is not because we disregard them, but 
because they are contradictory. For instance, one letter expresses great dissatix 
faction with the “ Say Papers; another pronounces them the most valuable fund 
from which the Editor has yet drawn his materials: one complains of the dullnes 
and tediousness of the controversy on the “ Decline of Presbyterian Congregations;" 
another congratulates us on having luckily fallen upon a — which must 
powerfully interest the whole body of Dissenters: one regrets that we so often 
indulye in “ sermonizing ;” another that we are so seldom moral and practical; 
one declares that the writer never reads the ” Gleaning. ;” another that the writer 
turns to them first, and devours them with avidity. Now in this multiplicity aod 
opposition of counsel, there is but one plan for the Editor to adopt 5 and that is, 
to consult his own judgment. In doing this, however, he wishes to Ican occa 
siona!ly, and as much as he consistently can, to the diffcrent opinions of his cor 
respondents, and to study variety, and, above all, impartiality. 





The following communications are intended for publication, though the bare 
list of them wall sufhicicntly explain why we cannot pledye ourseives for the 
speedy insertion of all of them: viz. 

Anecdote of Mr. Samuel Jones and Mr. (afterwards Archbishop) Secker— 
Dr. Wallis’s curious explanation of the mystery of the Athana-ian Trinity= 
Sketch of the Succession of Ministers in the Chapel, Nicholas-strcet, Ipswich, by 
Mr. Drummond.—Hazael «ot the Murderer of his master —On Dissenting Minis 


ters wearing gowns.—A Question cencerning the Letters to the Prelates~ 
Luke's account of Malta verined, from Captain Yule, by Mr. Butcher.—cxtrad 
from Voyages, 1780.—A Friend to Truth, on Rev. xxii. 16.—Primitivus, 


the Present Participle in the Greek —Mr. Marsom, on the “ Reasons for bap» 
tizing Infants,”—** A Rational ‘Dissen:er of the Old School,” im explanation= 
Address to the Distributors of Bibles aud ‘Vestaments.~—-Authos of * Forms 
Devotion.”—Inquiry concerning Nicholas and ‘Thomas Warren. — Particulars coo 
cerning S. and J Creilus, Lalius Socinus and Hartley.—Philo, on a Passage it 
Virgii.—One of the Acadeimic Sect, on the Jewish Sabbatic Year.—-Mr. Hampso, 
on the Dechne of Presbyterian Congreyations.—Extracts from Herder.— 
numerous ¢ vleanings. 

The Letter of the Reviewer of the Improved Version has been received, but to 
Jate for insertion this month. 

. In the next number will, be given an Original Letter of Dr. Lardner's, on the 
Jewish Jub lee and Sahbutic Year, and a Review of Mrs. Cappe’'s Life of Christi 
and, im che following number V. F’s Account of Dr. Rotherham. 

We are too much wm arrears with our correspondents to be able to commence 4 
controversy on the Subjcet, of Socra Worship. From che same cause, We ll 
obuged to put ade E. H.H's Remarks on Mr. Allchin’s arguments on Necessit] 

It is with reluctance that we inform *“* A Churchman,” that we must abide by 
our deicrimimation, expressed, we allow, furmily, but we hope, not uncandidly. 





ERKATA, 
om a 
Phe following errors crept into a half sheet of the last No. which the read@® 
Feqguc sted tu Correct. 
P. St. col 2. for ** Paciricarus” (a signature) read PACIFICUS. 
—- B84. col. 1.1. 7 from the bottom, for ** Jasty” read Jeas 
. ? p _ J a eee” 
— d< col. a. 1. zo tor ** jar read for. 
l. 3 
~~ 56. col. a.l4a 


——_ 











stor “ negro-slaving”” read negro-slavery, 
5+ Ok * sanity read wnity. 
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